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RAPPED in costly: furs, with ‘the most: 


coquettish of little caps on her head, and nestled 


back in her father's handsome sleigh, Dora Carew 
never looked more captivating than on this fateful 
morning: She was at that age when girlhood is 
freshest: for she was just seventeen. 

“I must be at the school in ten minutes, 
Hewells,”’ she had said to the coachman, and 
consequently they were going at almost break- 
neck speed. 

“What a glorious time those college-boys are 
having consting,”’ she said. ‘‘ Yonder one comes, 
right down Rhigi Street. Why, we'll run into 
him, Howells !’’ 

She sprang to her feet, quivering with excite- 
ment. 

It was too late for Howells'to rein in his spirited 
horses, or for the rash coaster to check his 
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swift descent. But Dora acted with her usual 
impulsive decision. She caught up. the white 
wolf-skin from her lap, and threw it at the heads 
of her mettled steeds. The long fur tangled in 
the harness, and hung flapping over the ears and 
eyes of the off horse. Both beasts snorted and 
plunged, and stood back on their haunches. The 
flying sled just escaped, in consequence, nar- 
rowly missing the front hoofs of the ‘horses. 
Philip Sydenham leaped off, his face blanched, 


. but a steadfast light shining in his eyes. 


“There’s no harm done, except the sleigh 
overturned, and the harness broke—is there?” 
— ‘Hal Maynard, a member of his class, 

hurrying down’ the hill. 

Philip answered nothing, but tugged away at 
the overturned wreck, from which the terrified 
horses. had wrenched themselves loose. 

Howells, emerging from the snow-drift into 


which he had been tossed, hobbled forward. 


«Oh, Miss Dora's under here, I’m ’feard,”’ 


PAA he cried. 


“T saw her,” broke out Philip, panting, as 
they heaved the + aside. - ‘‘ She threw the 
wolf-skin to save gery eee own 
self. Thank God, she isn’t dead. 

For Dore had’ now. been. extricsted from the 
sleigh. The fair but uncons¢ious gitl was borne 
away ; but, alas! with ap injured spine. 

If ever she repented, however, of her generous 
deed, neither Sydenham nor any other ever 
knew... It was not, indeed, until after many a 
weary day, given up to ‘the engrossing companion- 
ship of pain, that she Jearned the name of him 
whose life she had saved. 

Apparently Sydenham writhed far more under 
the burden she had taken upon hersélf than she 
did. Haggard, pale, and silent, he haunted 
Squire Carew’s gates, while Dora was at her 
worst, shrinking from the sight of every member 
of the household, and asking but few questions of 
Later, he would take mas” and, 
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esienalon from solitary eels woul hand in } 


game, to be temptingly prepared to suit the } 


palate of the invalid. 


But, as the weeks passed on, he ceased all these 


attentions. 


“It seems like a mockery,’ he wrote to his | 
mother, ‘to be trying, with paltry birds, and other } 
game, to pay her back for her awful sacrifice. } 


She must hate to eat what I send, or even to hear 
myname. I cannot stand it. I must get away.” 
So, even before her recovery, he had left col- 


lege, and turned his back upon the scene of his } 


tragic adventure. 


Dora heard of his departure, and a sad little } 


smile of comprehension crossed her lips. 
“Poor fellow,’ she said, pityingly. ‘He 


blames himself. How I wish he could feel that } 
I would have done the same thing for anyone.” 


She missed the birds ont einais he had sent, 

and a mournful droop often came to the sweet 
uncomplaining lips, when she thought of them. 
And, subsequently, when the news reached her 
} that the Sydenhams, parents and son, had sailed 
for Europe, she wondered, with another half- 
pitying smile, if Philip would not altogether for- 
get her. 
} ‘He will see so many new things. Besides, 
} one could scarcely expect him to remember what 
} he will try hardest to forget,” she thought, nerv- 
ously fingering her crutch, which was now her 
} constant companion. 

Five years, meantime, passed, bringing great 
changes. The Sydenhams, after a long absence, 
were returning to America, Phil had accepted an 
invitation from his old classmate, Hal Maynard, 
almost immediately, to make him a visit. May- 
nard's sister, at the 











same time, was expect- 
ing one from Dora. In 
giving the invitation, 
she had casually men- 
tioned Sydenham's 
name, forgetting all 
about the accident. 
But Dora remembered 
it well, and hesitated 
long before she ac- 
cepted. ‘Oh, he will 
hate the very sight of 
me, if what I hear is 
true,’’ she said to her- 
self. She wrote, in 
fact, more than one 
letter, first declining, 
then accepting, again 
declining, and finally 
accepting for good. 
But even after this 
she still hesitated, and 
would have recalled 
the letter if it had not 
been too late. 

Sydenham was even 
more embarrassed, 
when he heard that 
he was likely to meet 
Dora. 

‘By the way, Sy- 
denham,” Maynard 
had said, the evening 
of his arrival, ‘do 
you remember Dora 
Carew—‘ lovely Dora,’ 
you know, we called 
her, before that acci— 
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hello. Pardon me, Syd. It’s just like me to 
blunder so. But you remember her, anyway ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ returned Sydenham, quietly. “I 
remember, What of her?” 

Oh, nothing. Only she’s my sister Madge’s Hit ! \\\\ N 
divinity ; and she’s coming to pay us a visit. (QMEMMANN# WA) V)REOESN MIO, RNC A 
She's the queen of hearts, I tell you ; the jolliest 
blithest nature you ever saw. The ‘Lovely Dora’ ; I—I for whom she made the saerifice of her grace, 
still, in spite of—”’ ; strength, and rare promise of beauty. Maynard, 

“ Her deformity ”’ finished Philip, struggling to I must get away from here before she comes. | 
hide his emotion. ; cannot—dare not—meet her.”’ 

“Yes, though really the lameness now is so; ‘‘ Now,’ cried his friend, ‘be reasonable. 
slight, and she has such a bird-like way of flut- ; Neither Madge nor I ever imagined that this 
tering along, that one has scarcely the oppor-; old accident would make any difference. How 
tunity to discover it. She’s a girl in a thousand : do you think Dora Carew will like it, when she 
80 bright and witty, and with a voice like a night- } hears of your marked avoidance of her? She's 
ingale.”’ } no unsightly hunchback, I can tell you that. 

Will she endure to see me?’ Phil asked, } She’s lovely—such a face, such eyes, such o 
bitterly. ‘Surely you have forgotten that it was | smile, one doesn’t see twice in a lifetime. It 
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does strike me that you are just the least bit ; last waking thought, that night, as he tossed upon 
inconsistent, Syd, in adding this feather’s weight } his uneasy pillow. 

to the burden she has carried so patiently for} As a doomed man would hail a reprieve, there- 


years. Eh, old fellow ?”’ } fore, he hailed the proposition of bis young host at 
Sydenham flushed, but responded frankly : } the breakfast-board, the next morning, that they 
‘You are right. It is rank cowardice in me } two should take dogs and guns, and beat the part- 
to shrink from this meeting. I will stay.” } ridge preserves. 


So the subject was dismissed. But Philip could tee I’ll be back in time to go to the station,”’ said 
not so easily banish the thought of seeing, on the } Maynard to his sister, ‘‘ so as to meet your friend. 
morrow, the ill-fated young girl, whose image, mis- | suppose she’ll stop at Colesville. There’s no 
shapen and distorted, had, for years, persistently ; danger of her trying the walk through the woods, 
haunted his morbid fancies. } from the switch, is there?’’ 

“She will hate the very sight of me,” was his Madge laughed, and shook her head. 
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‘No, she wrote she would stop at Colesville.”’ 
The two sportsmen had made quite a bag of 





game, before the hour arrived when Maynard ; 


had to stop. 

“You keep pegging away at the birds, Syd,’’ 
he said, ‘and Jerry here will shoulder all you 
can kill. Eh, Jerty?” 

Black Jerry's white teeth glistened. 

"Ref you'll |-l-eave me your g-gun, s-sir,”’ 
he stuttered, «I-I’ll try ter put in de bag all 
h-h-im a-an’ de dogs leaves, s-sir.’’ 

Maynard laughed, but, in his easy indulgent 
way, unslung his gun from his shoulder, and 
handed it to Jerry. 
Mr. Sydenham, however,’’ he added. 


“"§-s-specs 1-I knows eer man from eer ; 
partridge, sir,’ grinned the boy, carrying the gun } 


proudly. 


Sydenham and Jerry had worked their way in : 


a half-circle to the meadows bordering a strip of 
woodland, 


dred yards distunt from the mansion, when Philip ' 
suddenly said: 

“T thought I heard a whistle, back yonder, a | 
minute ago. Isn’t that the train Miss Carew was | 
to come on, Jerry?” 

«¥-y-e-e8, sir, but. it’s o-only occasional any 
passengers g-g-its off below dere, in d-de med- 
dar, a-at d-de switch. Miss’ D-dory, s-s-she 
m-m-most in g-ginrul goes dn ter de s--station at 
Colesville.” 

“Yes,’’ said Sydenham, “so they said up at the 
house. However, it’s about time we were turning } 
back. There'll be no little dust to be bétished off | 
‘before I’m ready to'appear at dinner.” 

‘Jes’ do preserve d-dat y-y-yaller spot p’inter, 
sir,” was Jerry’s answer. For Jerry was rather 
anxious to postpone the returm. ‘ H-he fa’rly 


*p4pears like h-he'll wr-riggle hisself I-loose in | 


de middle. Dere’s somet’ing over d-dere i-i-in | 
dégrove. Not partridges, but e-er r-rabbit, e-er 
g-groun’-hog, b-belike.” 
"Wait, I'll see what it is,” 
forward. 
y raised his piece, and stood expectant. 


said Sydenham, 


‘See to it you don't shoot | 


that intervened between the house } 
and the railroad crossing, which was a few hun- | 


Miss Dora Carew, for it was she, was at the 
side of the wounded sportsman in a moment, 
In another, Jerry had flung away his gun, and, 
with a yell of borror and dismay, had rushed 
up also. 

“I'm not much hurt. Don't be so alarmed,’ 
said Philip, faintly attempting to rise; ‘‘ the shot 
were all small.” 

But Miss Carew, seeing the blood trickling 
down over the shut eyes and white face, knew 
that he said this only to reassure her, 

Still, she thought it wisest to answer him 
‘ cheerily. “Oh, no, not mortally wounded, I 
hope,’ she said, taking his hand in both of bers, 
‘*but you are hurt seriously, nevertheless. Do 
not attempt to rise.’ Then turning to Jerry, and 
speaking in a tone of quiet command, she said: 
: Stop that rushing about, and go to the house, at 
once, for help,’’ 

“Y-y-es, marm,’’ shouted Jerry, scuttling off 
at a prize-pace. 

«« He ean go and come in the least while,”’ she 
said, encouragingly, to Sydenham. <The house 
{ would be in sight, you know, but for this strip of 
' woods.” 

} Philip tried to smile his assent, but the effort 
| was ghastly. 

“T ean walk to the house,”’ he said, to reassure 
her, ‘directly: 1 am only a little staggered.” 

“Tf you really think you will be strong enough 
to walk, I could lead you,’ Miss Carew answered, 
eagerly. ‘It would be better, certainly, for you 
to be attended to without delay.” 

Sydenham made the effort, and, supported: by 
Dora’s shoulder, and guided by her hand, moved 
slowly on toward Oakhurst. 

Notwithstanding his, pain and faintness, he was 
; thrilled by a consciousness of the slightly halting 
) step of his companion. So this was Dora Carew! 
For five years he had shrank from the mere 
thought of meeting her; and now, here she was, 








} 


walking at his side, and the deformity which he 


had so dreaded to look upon was actually invisible 
to him. 


ae Even in that supreme moment of anguish 


i when I believed that my sight was destroyed 


* Sydenham entered the wood, a lextiriant | forever,” he confessed to her, many weeks later, 


clump of tall ferns, just ahead, was violently ; 
stirred ; and in the next instant lie ‘perceived a 
slender figure, clad in a gray traveling-costume, 


‘«T was comforted to feel that neither the grace 
of your womanly presence nor your usefulness 
‘ had suffered any loss through me. In my folly, 


rising from fhe sward. He turned quickly to; I had thought to be overwhelmed with pity for 
give warning to Jerry. But the latter, eager for | you; and lo! I had need of you to be the light 
his shot, misinterpreted the gesture. Sydenham ; of my darkness and the strength of my weak- 
saw him press the trigger, and had barely time to ' ness.” 

throw himself forward, when there was a sharp «T should think,” she answered, in her soft 


report, and he staggered and fell, the upper part | musical tones, “that you could have had no other 


of his face and head riddled by shot. 
Vou. LXXXVII.—9. 


} thought, then, but that you had just interposed 


| 
| 
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your life to save mine. I saw you, when you He lifted the bandage from his eyes, as he 
threw yourself in the line of Jerry’s aim; and, } spoke. 
to save me,” her voice dropping, ‘‘ you lost the “I can see almost as well as ever I did,’’ he 
blessing of your sight.” said, smiling at her. ‘In a month or so I shall 
Sydenham half smiled, turning towards her } be quite well.’’ 
his bandaged eyes, and reaching forth his hand} She nestled her head against his shoulder. 
in a vain search for hers. ‘Oh, thank God,”’ she cried, and smiled jen 
‘© You can do much to reconcile me to life,’ he } happy tears. a 
said, earnestly. ‘‘ You risked your life for mine, Phil’s prophecy about his sight proved prs 
that I know. You say, on your part, that I} He improved even faster than he had hoped, or 
risked mine for you. Then why should we not; than he was willing to tell Dora as yet. He was, 
live for each other hereafter, dear?” in fact, preparing a surprise for her. Her birth- 
His hand groped for hers, and she laid her} day was at hand, and he wished to make his 
fingers quietly in its clasp. But she answered } first appearance, downstairs, on that day. He 
him no word, as yet. consulted the doctor, who told him he might do 
‘** Dora,’ he whispered, stooping towards her, } it;, but it was agreed that it should be kept a 
‘«do you hesitate to be my wife because they have { profound secret. between them. 
told me that I will be blind ?” What was Dora’s surprise, therefore, when, 
She bent her head, and placed her fair soft } going upstairs that morning to see Phil, still 
cheek against the hand that was clasping hers. | thinking him half blind, she met him coming 
“It is because you are blind that I am willing } down. The shock, joyful as it was, was almost 
to’be your wife,” she answered, her voice quiver- } too much for her, at first. She had to put out her 





~~ 


ing with subdued joy. $ hand, and cling to the balustrade for support ; 
He laughed a low soft laugh, and drew her to } and for a while she thought that she would faint. 
him. : But, the next moment, she was in Phil’s arms. 
“Never had midnight sky a brighter star, my ; His enger kisses soon brought her back to life. 
Dora,” he whispered. ‘‘Oh, such a glad surprise,” she eried, clinging 
She echoed his laugh with the blithe freedom ‘tohim. «Except that your eyes look weak, no one 
of a child. would think they had just escaped blindness.’ 
“Do you know,” he went on, ‘that I bare ‘And »you will take. me—still—blind or not 
already seen you twice, just as you are, Dora?’? $ blipd?’’ said Phil. ‘‘ It. isn’t pity, is it?” 
She started. ran) “Oh! Philip—” 
‘““How? When?” she asked, eagerly. : «Then I give myself to you, as your birthday- 


“That morning, when I saw you rise up, like ; gift, let us say,’ with a gay laugh. ‘Will you 
a doomed dryad, within the range of Jerry’s } accept 2% 
gun. And then,’’ passing ‘his arm about her,{ ‘Oh! Philip.” This was again her answer. 
‘‘this very morning, when you thought me sléep- } But she clung to him, with a-world of love in her 
ing the sleep of innocence in my easy-chair.”’ ; eyes, as she spoke. ° 

“What? You saw me?’ she cried. ‘You After a moment, she added, hesitatingly : 
saw me—you? Did they not tell me you would “And you will take me—me—even as I am?” 


be blind always?” He folded her in a still closer embrace. 
“‘Croakers, thank heaven, are not always ‘To me,”’ he said, “ you are everything that is 
infallible, my darling. See—’ ; graceful and beautiful, dear. My Lovery Dora.” 
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BY BENNETT BELLMAN. 





“An, wait,” I said, “my wee coquette! I said: “ My secret T'll confess! 
Till you a ball-room belle have grown, Once, years ago, I loved another. . 
Till longer dresses you can get, Who was it? Ah, you cannot guess 
And call some younger heart your own.” My child, that once I loved your mother. 
Years passed. I hear such tender words! “And so this budding love of thine 
What recollections back they bring You offer me, As is my fate, 
Of years when, long ago, I heard My darling maid, alas! it comes 


From lips like hers the self-same thing. One generation just too late.” 
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Is : 
AFTER MARSTON MOOR, ; 
Nestep in among a fold of the Yorkshire moors 
in England, and secluded in a wide park, there 
stands a fine old manor-house of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. One day, as evening drew on, more ° 
than two centuries ago, a young girl, apparently . 
about eighteen years old, and eyidently of ‘gentle 
blood,”’ might have been seen at the park-gates 
looking up and down the road. It was the period 
of the Civil War, frequently called the, Great | 
Rebellion, and all day the air had been full of 
rumors of battle: for the forces of the king and 
those of his opponents were close at hand, at 
Marston Moor. More than once, indeed, sounds 
as of distant firing had been heard. Alone with . 
her, mether, in the retired manor-house—for her | 
father and brothers were with the Parliamentary ; 
army—Edith Mowbray had naturally been a prey | 
to anxiety; so that, when her mother at last © 
fell into her usual afternoon nap, the daughter © 
had stolen out, in order to hear what news there 3 
was, if any, should a stray traveler or fugitive } 
soldier pass by. As she stood there now, with ; 
the sunset lighting up her eager, animated face, 3 


‘ she seemed, with her fair hair, her supple form, ; 


and her high-bred bearing, a veritable young . 
Greek goddess, so radiant was she with beauty. : 

Suddenly, as she looked and listened, there ‘ 
appeared, coming round the turn of the road, ; 
about a hundred yards distant, a horseman > 
galloping. Rider and steed were covered with ; 
dust; the corslet of the former was dinted and ; 
his scarf blood-stained; and the good charger, } 


stunned temporarily, and was already trying to 


° extricate himself from beneath the horse, which 


had fallen across one of his limbs. But this was 
no easy task, for he was weakened by loss of 
blood, and his right leg wag tightly wedged in 
under the body of the animal. 

‘Stay, stay,” cried the young girl, suddenly 
gaining courage at this sight, ‘you will hurt 
yourself. I am not very strong, but perhaps I 
can help a little.” 

As she spoke, she went bravely up to the dead 
horse, and kneeling, pushed and lifted with all her 
youthful strength, At first, the wounded ‘man 
could hardly believe his eyes. What was this 
vision in white, with such a celestial face? Wag 
it an angel, come down from heaven ? 

“ Nay,’’ he feebly expostulated, ‘* you will only 
get.@ wrench—let me do it alone—or, or die here 
—that, perhaps, would be better,” with a tone of 
unutterable despair; ‘better, after this fatal, 
dreadful day.” 

But the young girl was stronger than might 
have been supposed. Constant exercise, and in 
the open air, hunting, hawking, walking, tennis- 
playing, combined ‘with healthy yet simple food, 
had given her not only her blooming cheeks, 
but a nervous energy and muscular power quite 
unknown to the fashionable nineteenth-century 
belle. With a second vigorous effort, the hapless 
man assisting on his part, the limb was released. 
But alas! when, as his next move, the fallen 
rider attempted to rise, he fell back with a groan, 
for he found that his leg was crushed and broken. 

‘Oh, what shall we do—what shall we do?’ 








though bravely essaying to do his best, staggered Seried the girl, looking anxiously around, and 
and swayed, from side to side. At last, just as Salmost for the moment losing her self-control, 
the tired beast reached the gate, he stumbled and For the situation was more embarrassing than 
fell, rolling over on the highway, almost at the {the mere accident indicated. Edith saw, at the 
feet of our heroine. : first glance, from the dress of the wounded officer, 
“Qh, oh,” she cried, with a little scream, and } that he was a cavalier, and, judging from his 
starting back: for never before had war and its : exclamation of despair, that he was flying from 
horrors been brought so close. '@ lost battle. Now, nothing was more certain, 
Her first impulse, indeed, was to fly, as if from } therefore, that “ rigid inquisition,” to use a phrase 
something too terrible to witness. But she delayed, of the day, would be made after all such fugi- 
for a moment, to see if the rider was hurt. 3 tives; nay, more, that severe penalties, perhaps 
“ He is dead,” she said, in an awe-struck voice, ‘ imprisonment itself, would be visited on whoever 
observing he did not move. And then, womanly : succored them. 
pity getting the better of her timidity, she crept; But the girl’s hesitation lasted only for a 
shyly forth aud approached the prostrate form. { moment. The lodge was close by, and occupied 
But the rider was not dead. He had only heen ; by the keeper and his wife. (187) 
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‘Sutton,’ she cried, ‘‘ goodwife Amy, aad ij. 
here. Come quick.” THE WOUNDED CAVALIER. 

The old couple had heard the gallop of the; Tye popular impression, that all who were 
horse; had been drawn to the window by the } opposed tothe king, inthe Great Rebellion, were 
sounds; and had seen the catastrophe; but, on } Puritans, at least in dress and speech, is quite a 
discovering that the officer was a royalist, had} mistake. In the earlier years of the war, at the 
withdrawn into the room again, too timorous to } time of Marston Moor for instance, a considerable 
venture on assistance. Now, however, they ; minority of the gentry, and even some of the 
reluctantly appeared. nobility, were, on the side of the Parliament. 

“Sutton,” cried the girl, with decision—for } Lord Mandeville, who led the army of the latter 
she was one, when once aroused, equal to any / at Marston Moor, Fairfax, and others were of this 
emergency—“ get a shutter, or something like, } kind, even Hyde himself, afterwards the great 
and call assistance. There must be some game- } Earl of Clarendon. Among the former were such 
keeper or ploughmen lads about: everybody | accomplished gentlemen ‘as Colonel Hutchinson 
cannot have gone te the wars. We must have i and the great John Hampden, who, while resist- 
this poor wounded gentleman carried up to the {ing what they thought the usurpations of the 
hall, instantly.” Crown, continued to dress more or less in the 

‘‘ But—but—” stammered the old servitor, } fashion of the day, and were as courtly, graci- 
while his wife clutched at Edith’s sleeve depre- { ous, and gentle-spoken as the most finished of 
catingly, ‘dost not see what he is?” their opponents. What was true of Parliamen- 

“Ay, ay,” echoed the goodwife, “and what ;tarians of this stamp was true also of their 
wilt thine honored father say, my dear young wives and daughters. And it was to this class 
lady?’ ; that Edith Mowbray belonged, Except that her 

‘Yes,’ faintly muttered the bleé@ding officer, ; dress was, perhaps, a shade less showy) and 
‘‘ they speak truly. I am of those on Whosé Head, § that there were a few little prim phrases to be 
from this fatal day, a price will be sét.’ It were ‘ noticed in her speech, she wore the costume and 
peril to take me in. Let me die here—I am ‘ had the manners of any other girl of her station, 
naught—” not even excepting the beautiful maids of honor 

‘Distress not yourself, fair sir,” replied the { at court. Nevertheless, in religious’ as well as 
girl. “I know my father well. He is indeed { political opinions, she was the stanchest of little 
on the opposite side to which I judge you" to } Puritans. 
belong; but he is a Chuistian gentleman, @mdhe{ The rector himself leaned slightly to that 
would be the first to chide me, if I left you, even ; school, as many other beneficed clergymen of 
if a personal enemy, to suffer in this way. There ; the day did, and therefore was on the most inti- 
is no thought of dying,’”’ with a charming smile, ; mate terms at the hall. Summoned in haste 
and in a tone of cheer. ‘ We shall soon have } thither, he left his evening meal untasted, and 
you well: for the rector here is a famous leech, worked assiduously, assisted by Lady Mowbray 
which is lucky, as the nearest surgeon is off to ; and her maids, for his patient. In earlier life 
the wars; and my mother herself has no little ; he had stadied surgery, and his skill and experi- 
skill in nursing and Healing.” { ence now stood him in good stead. 

Her imperative orders, now repeated to the | “There,” he said, at last, just as the great 
keeper, decided the affair so far as they were ; clock of the hall was striking ten at night, ‘he will 
concerned: while her gracious manner to the do now, I think. The bone has been set, and set 
injured cavalier somehow seemed suddenly to } well, though I say it myself: the contusions have 
reconcile him to the turn affairs had taken. In been allayed; and T can now leave him to you, my 
a little while three sturdy lads were found to } dear madam, and your most excellent lotions’ But 
assist the keeper; and thus, with Edith walk-{ what he needs, ebiefly, is rest. My potion, as 
ing beside, and helping to steady the improvised you see, has already put him to sleep. I will be 
litter, the wounded man was carried up to the ; up in the morning early, to see how he gets on. 
manor-house. Meantime, keep his presence here concealed. You 

Later, came hews that a great battle had been ; can trust the servants, you say. Well, then, we 
fought that day, at Marston Moor, in which, at ; have nothing to fear. That you have a guest 
first, the king’s forces had triumphed, only, how- ; need not, in fact, be known at all.” 
ever, to be defeated, at the last, by the terrible; A considerable interval elapsed before Edith 
charge of the Ironsides, led by one Oliver Crom- } saw the wounded man again. But her thoughts, 
well, of whom, as yet, people knew but little, } naturally, often turned towards him, the more 80 
except that he was cousin to John Hampden. when her futher, returning for a brief visit two 
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days after Marston Moor, told ber something of {so much aecount? Landless or outlawed, we 
their guest’s history. ‘ have at least the consciousness that we did our 
' “You did right, of course, dear,” he said to’ duty. I do not, as you know, hold with you as 
her, after an interview in the sick-chamber, “ but / to this cruel war. I go with my people; but I 
it is a serious affair. Our guest is the young ‘should think you recreant, as any other true 
Lord Leaside, one of the most obstinate of the { woman would, if you were not ready to die, if 
king’s partisans, who has raised two reginrents ’ need be, for your faith. Iam sure I and mine 
at his own expense, and been the hero of more ; would die for ours.’’ 
than one sharp encounter. He will excape well $ There was such lofty enthusiasm in her look, 
if he loses only his land. Were he captured now, ; such a ring of great deeds in her voice, that her 
when Cromwell and his Tronsides are hot for { hearer said to himself: ‘She comes of a race of 
victims, he would probably go to the block.’’ A { heroes.’ Yet, with it all. there was a certain 
étifled little shriek broke from the daughter at ; under-current of defiance, as if she flung down 
these words. ‘Yes, you may well cry out: war { the gauntlet at once, to let him know that, much 
is terrible at best ; but civil war most dreadful of ‘a8 she had sympathized with his sufferings, and 
all. For my part, I hardly go to the extent of ; much as she respected his loyalty as mere loyalty, 
ékxacting heavy fines, much less death: yet, if it ‘she thought him utterly wrong and misguided, 
were known we were succoring my lord, such is: and an enemy. To himself he said: “* What a 
the passion and prejidice of the time, we might ; fierce little Puritan—and yet, by Jove, what a 
ourselves have to suffer penalties. It was well: beauty! She looks like a Varangian princéss, 
thought in your mother to have him carried tothe ; or the goddess Freya herself.” 
west chamber, with its secret passage and hiding: ° Often and often, after that, the two had hot 
place, so that, in case of search, he would be ; * discussions about king and parliament, from 
hidden away. ‘Meantime, our duty is clear. We} which neither, as we may well suppose, came 
fiust make him as comfortable as we can. get (away converted. In the earlier days of their 
him well as soon as possible ; and then bid him ¢ acquaintance, my lord would bring up the subject 

God-speed. After that, if we should meet in { merely.to see Edith’s eyé kindle and her cheek 





battle, it would be my duty to cut him down, if ; flush. But, as the days went on, hé began to do 
thy stout arm has yet its canning left—” it in the hope that, after all, she might be brought 
“Oh, father dear—” round to his way of thinking. For he recognized 


“Yes, my child. A true gentleman has but ° ; ; by this time that he was in love with ‘the pretty 
@né course before him: tu be as courteous to the { Puritan,’’ and would be only too glad to win her 
wounded and to a prisoner as he is unflinching for his wife. “ But alas!” he would say to him- 
before a foe. And if ever there was a ‘ malig- : self, ‘there is no hope of that, so long as she 
nant,’ it is this young Lord Leaside.”’ { looks on me as a malignant.” And, as to giving 

Edith could not help dwelling, in the days that ‘ up king and church, my lord was tdo honest and 
passed, on what her father had told her, of the é loyal to do that, even to win a wife. Again he 
daring of this young nobleman. How he had led ? would say: “I am a fool: for, even if she might 
the storm at such @ castle; how he had himself / otherwise have loved me, she will never join her 
swam a moat to surprise an embattled mianor-; fortunes to an impoverished peer, who, if he 
house ; how he had slain three men in succession ; escapes with life, will have to drag on a beggar’s 
at Edgehill; and how, finally, at Marston Moor, } existence in some cheap lodgings in exile.” 
he had kept on fighting after all hope was gone. 

At the end of many weeks, Lord Leaside, at UE 
last, was allowed to leave his chamber. An ? CHECK TO THE QUEEN. 
apartment contiguous to it had been fitted up as Ar lust the day so long apparently desired by 
& sitting-room, and here he and Edith met for’ my lord arrived. He was now well enough to 
the first time since the day of the battle. ‘sit in the saddle. He had privately sent for 

“It is you,'as I heir,” he’ said, after the first {three or four attendants—the sons of his old 
few ceremonious words’ Were over, “that I am ‘ tenants, who still remained devoted to him—and 
indebted to for the fait flowers which, every day, | the next morning he was to set forth. 
have transformed my sick-room into wn ‘ante-; In vain had good motherly Lady Mowbray— 
chamber to Paradise. How can T thatik you / who had become much attached to her guest— 
enotizh for your kindness to a poor defeated dis-( urged him to wait a few days longer. He knew 
graced man—landless, and outlawed ?”’ ‘ his weakness, his folly as he called it, and dared 

“Not disgraced,” replied Pdith. After all, not. Edith had said little beyond repeating her 
if we do what we think is right, is the rest of; mother’s wotds; but she looked so pleadingly 
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with those.great eyes of hers, that he was nearly 
conquered. For the first time the wild hope 
sprang up in his heart that, Puritan as she was, 
“malignant”’ as she had called him, she might 
not be entirely indifferent to him, ‘ Oh, if that 
were only so,” he said to himself, “I would 
dare everything, Differences of opinion would 
be nothing: love would give her charity, as it 
has given charity to me.’’ 

The midday meal passed almost in silence. 
The coming departure appeared to depress them 
all. Conversation quite lagged. When the din- 
ner was over, Lord Leaside, trying to assume a 
cheerful air, said, turning to Edith: 

“We must not forget our usual game of chess. 
You beat me, yesterday, you know. Come, my 
fair conqueror, let us make a wager on this.’ 

The two had already taken their seats at the 
little chess-table, beneath the stained-glass wie | 
dow, where they always played. The casement } 
had been flung back, to let in the afternoon light, 
and the scent of flowers, and the thousand faint ; 
noises of the country-side came drifting across } 
them. On the table stood a vase with some roses, 
which Edith herself had gathered and arranged. 

“If I win, I will take one of these,’’ he said, 
touching a rose. ‘But I shall expect you to 
give it to me, What is your wager?” 

“«T will wait till I see if I win,’”’ shesaid. ‘And 
it will be quite fair: I shall not ask for much.” 

“* Very well,’”’ said he. 

Meantime, Lady Mowbray withdrew, as was 
her custom, to another window at the further 
end of the room, where, also as usual, she soon 
fell into a gentle slumber. 

What Edith had decided to ask, in case she 
won, was that their guest should stay for a few 
days more. ‘Qh, he is too weak—entirely too 
weak to trayel,’’ she kept saying to herself. ‘‘ He 
will catch a fever, and fall ill at some wayside } 
inn, and be discoyered and sent to the Tower, 
perhaps to the block.” She could scarcely keep 
back her tears. She kept telling herself how 
pale he looked, and that it was only his health 
and safety that affected her so. 

And yet, unconsciously, in these weeks of con- 
valescence, their guest had become inexpressibly 
dear to her: only as yet, virginal and shy, as 
became her years and training and, sweet inno- 
cence, she knew it not: she believed it was friend- 
ship, when it was really love, 

The two played in complete. silence, They 
were both such good players, und, both so fond of 
this ‘mimic war,” that they rarely talked much. 
But to-night not a word was said. The pieces 
moved to and fro on the board; the pawns fell 
and were swept away; the more important 
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knights and bishops and castles began to suc- 
cumb; even the queens, by turn, were in danger, 
Never had so close a game been played between 
Edith and her lover before. In her eager desire to 
have their guest stay, she put her whole soul into 
her moves, determined, as it were, to win or die, 
My lord, who, under other circumstances, might 
have chivalrously given away the victory, was, 
on his part, as eager to conquer. The game was 
now at its climax. Edith could hear her heart 
beating. She almost feared her antagonist would 
hear it also, and looked up suddenly at him, to 
see if he did. It was for the first time since the 
game had begun. Something in his answering 
look, something so masterful yet so adoring. set 
her heart throbbing wilder than ever. In her 
agitation, she dropped her eyes, took up a piece 
hurriedly, and made a false move. 

«Check to the queen,” said my lord, instanta- 
neously making a move in turn. 

Yes, it was so. The game was lost. But she 
thought nothing of that in itself. What she did 
think of was that now my lord would surely go. 

She gave an unconscious sigh, that seemed to 
come from the very depths of her heart; let her 
hands fall helplessly in her lap; and drooped her 
head, like some fair deer, suddenly struck with 
its death-wound, 

Lord Leaside was scarcely less moved. Now 
that the crisis had come, all his courage seemed 
to desert him. On the next few moments, he 
knew, hung all his hopes in life. He would 
rather have faced Cromwell's terrible Ironsides 
again—yes, twenty times over—than face the 
startled, indignant look which he feared his 
words would call up. \ 

He still had his hand on the piece with which 
he had won, and he now nervously took it from 
the board, and kept fingering it, as he leaned 
forward and spoke. 

‘ Edith,” he said, 

It was the first time he had ever called her by 
her Christian name. What did it mean? She 
looked down and away; the color rushed over 
brow, neck, and bosom: she thought) her bodice 
would burst, her heart was thumping so against 
it. 

‘“ Edith,”’ he repeated. and went on, his voice 
sinking almost to a whisper, but tremuious with 
emotion, ‘‘ there was more in this game than you 
imagined. I do not know what you played for: 
but I played for my life.” 

She gave one quick startled glance, and then 
her eyes fell again; and again a torrent of crim- 
son rushed over her face and neck, 

«Yes, it was not for a rose I played,’’ he said, 
with increased passion; ‘‘or for that only as a 
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symbol. What J want is that, with the rose, you {of my lady, and especially Sir Thomas. But 


should give me yourself. Edith, dear, 1 love you. 
No man has ever loved so before. ‘/1 know it is 
a great boon that I beg. I am landless, defeated, 
friendless, ruined in every way—but oh! if you 
can only love me, will only be my wife, why, 
Paradise itself is not more welcome to a martyr 
in the flames than beggary and exile to me.” 


when it was found that Edith’s happiness de- 
pended’ on the union, a reluctant consent was 
given. The marriage took place quietly, one 
morning, at the neighboring church, the good 
rector officiating, care being taken to keep it a 
secret: after which the young couple made their 
way, by roads not ordinarily traveled, to an 


Oh, bliss of bliss!) Oh, heaven of heaven for } unfrequented little town on the coast, where they 


her; also! ‘This, then,’ was what the pain of 


separation meant. This was why she had been 
so-cager to win. It was love, not friendship; and 
the love was laid at her feet. Laid with such 
humility, too! 





embarked for Holland. Here they remained 
until the Restoration, when Lord Leaside returned 
with the king, and came again into possession of 
his large estates. 

Edith, as the great lady, with a noble old 


Edith was no coquette. The best women of i castle for her home, played her part with the 


that day were above all that, as well as the best 


women of this day are likewise. To great and 


sincere souls, frankness is nature itself. Differ- 





same sweet gentleness with which she had won 
all hearts, in comparative poverty, at the Hague. 
Outwardly, as became her wifehood, she was 


ence of political creed, separation from her } loyal to her husband’s opinions. ‘“ But she is 
family, exile and perbaps privation in a strange } still, at heart,’ my lord was wont often to say, 
land, conventional pretenses and false modesty— { laughingly, ‘“‘the same little Puritan as ever.” 
what were they, in presence of this new, this } Yet it was observed, as time went on, that he 
mighty thing, this all masterful, blissful love? } began to lean more and more to her liberal views, 

She looked up, eagerly yet shyly; then she} until he became, to use his owt phrase, ‘the 
took a rose from the vase, and held it out to him. } most unmalignant of malignants.” Her influence 

And you won't go away,’ she said, “to } over him had brought him to this point even 





morrow ?”’ 


} before the Restoration. He was often heard 


‘*No, sweetheart,” he cried, springing up and } jestingly to declare that, with all his master- 
clasping her to his heart; ‘nor any day, unless ; fulness, as people called it, he had really never 


you go with me.”’ 


There was some opposition at first on the part 


been able, except once, to give CHECK TO THE 
QUEEN. 
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Between the broad oak’s branches bare, 
And elm-tree, like a great balloon 

‘Inflated with the frosty air, 

' * Rose slowly up the winter moon. 

I watched her clear the belt of firs, 
And fiJl with light the skies above: 

As radiant was my soul as hers, 
For I'd a letter from my love. 


The wind was high, the hour was late, 
Day built herself a funeral pyre 
Before the heaven's western gate, 
And died amid its crimson fire. 
Across the dead leaves to me came 
My lover in its ruddy light, 
And clasped, and called me by my name, 
And kissed me, and the world was bright. 


I looked at morning through the net 
Of naked ivy o'er the pane, 

And saw the prints his feet had set 
Upon the brown grass of the lane; 





For all around them elf or fay, 
Till in the highroad they were lost, 
Between the midnight and the day, 
Had set the fairy flowers of frost. 


The winter moon grew pale, and pined 
And faded in the distance dim ; 
The sunset waned, and left behind 
The evening shadows, gray and grim. 
I saw in glittering globes of dew 
The frail frost-blossoms melting pass, 
Until there only lay a few 
Bright tear-drops on the withered grass. 


But many a moon will wax and wane, 
And many a sunset light the hours, 
And many a frost-flower bloom again 
To deck the graves of summer's flowers: 
Yet nevermore my lover’s hand 
Upon the garden-gate will be, 
For in a far-off foreign land 
He sleeps, and has forgotten me. 
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BY MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A TRANSPLANTED ROGE.’’ 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 52. 


CHAPTER IV. that the governess went out with Lady Mary 

Mrs. Levison Lewis was @ woman of the | Sinclair. Yes, that will be very English, and 
world, who cared for all the decencies of life; } very stylish, Iam sure. I wonder if she has any 
who did her duty ; and who was most respected ; titled relatives. Did your brother ever tell you?” 
in all her social relations. But she was possessed ‘No; he is bound to secrecy. You see her 
of one dominant idea, which, from her early } nobility in her face, Mrs. Lewis.” 
married life, had shaped her course. She meant ‘‘Oh, yes—that kind of nobility; but I want 
to marry her daughter to an English nobleman. } hereditary nobility, you know. I have a great 

Just before the daughter had reached her } } | Sanne for the English system, and they do things 
fifteenth year, Mr. Lewis had failed. The only | so well—don’t you know ?”’ 
son of the house had been sent off to India, and “ Ottilie can play well, paint and draw credit- 
Mrs. Lewis felt a despair clutching at her soul. ; ably, and she speaks French, and | think German, 
Was she to be thwarted of her ambition? } fluently,” said the ex-sehvolmistress, 

No: a relative died, and left her a small inde-) ‘ Oh, yes, no doubt; ali that | could get at Miss 
pendence. She would educate Elly so brilliantly } Haines’s. But Miss Williams knows how to ride 
that, with her beauty, she might still clutch at a to hounds, and how to dress om every occasion. 
coronet. To that end everything bent. She ; Now, I was talking to her about the Ascot, and 
sought English people, she ‘‘ scoured Britannia-} she said, quite unconscioush : ‘When I went 
ware,’ from morning until night, as the phrase 5 with Lady Hastings.’ Now tha. is so high-bred. 
goes. She was known as the Anglo-maniac. To ; | like to hear it crop out, don’t you know? And 
secure @ well-bred English girl as a companion ; she talked of a breakfast at Lord Gargoyle’s, in 
for her daughter—one who should tell them ; ‘the season,’ and peaches at Covent Garden, and 
everything about that dreamland, who should the ‘ Drawing-Room’; and her accent is so deli- 
teach them all the English accent—this was Mrs. cious—just what I want Elly to get; and a lord 





Lewis’s ambition. is no more to her than anybody else,”’ 
When she saw Ottilie Williams at the house of } “‘T am so glad you are pleased with her,’’ said 
the rector, coming, as it did, just after her appeal } } } Miss Catharine, dryly. 
to him, it seemed as if fate had thrown her the; Ottilie Williams liked her pupil, her work, and 
very creature she wanted. ; ; her home with Mrs, Lewis. The older lady, per- 
What did she care for the girl’s history ? ; 5 ; haps, astonished her with questions, which seemed 
Respectable, yes: honest, yes: well educated, ? rather trivial, about the English nobility and 
yes. ‘‘ Perhaps,” as she said to Miss Catharine, gentry. But the young girl, Elly, was so natural, 
‘her father may have been one of those convict } 80 fresh, and so thoroughly sweet, that to teach 


baronets, or something, who stole money—”’ ; her, to walk with her, to go to balls with her, was 
‘‘ Perhaps,”’ said Miss Catharine. ‘‘ My brother ' ; delightful. Together they rode two fine thorough- 
knows. I do not.’ ; bred horses; together they spent mornings in 


“Yes,” said Mrs. Lewis, making up another ; study and afternoons in exercise ; together they 
hypothetical case, ‘‘or perhaps her mother ran went out of evenings into society, The young 
away with—a bl " The very thought } } girl began to have that worship, which is almost 
of such high-bred guilt carried consolation with } love, for her companion, so common in the experi- 





it. } ence of impulsive and generous young girls. 
“« My brother says she has suffered very cruel ‘Tell me, Ottilie,”’ said her pupil, one day, as 
wrongs,’ said Miss Catharine. ; they walked along by a group of preity children 


‘“« Undoubtedly, that is it—a very cruel wrong,”’ in the Park, ‘tell me, did you ever have any 
said Mrs. Lewis, ‘‘and I shall always treat her} brothers and sisters ?”’ 
like a lady. She is going to the Delmonico balls} Poor Elly! she never forgot that face: the 
with Elly. I cannot be out every evening, and I ; contracted: brow, the agonized mouth. 
noticed, ae the Countess of Caithness was here, She remembered then what she had forgotten. 
(142) 
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é@he remembered that Miss Williams was never 
wo be spoken to about her past. No, never. Her 
mother had told her so. 

She did the best thing to soothe her—the good 
young girl, unspotted from the world—she put 
her arm in that of the older woman, and pressed 
it to her side. 

Elly never sinned that ‘way again. She talked 
of herself, with a young girl’s pleasant egotism, 
of their studies, her last new dress, and her 


ball-~ards. 


Ottilie rarely danced, although it was not for 
lack of invitations. Mrs. Lewis had ‘carefully 
spread an entirely apocryphal story, which she 
believed herself, to the effect that Miss Williams 
was the daughter at least qf a baronet, if not of 
anearl. And she was so handsome, and so well 
posed, that even the ‘jeunesse dorée’’ were 
not averse to taking her out foraturn. But she 
seemed happier to be left alone. And sometimes 
she said to herself: 

“How long? When will thetideturn? Where 
am I drifting?” 

And so matters went on for nearly a year— 
when misfortune and unmerciful disaster, follow- 
ing fast, and following me brought a new; 
trouble. 

Levison Lewis, the son, came home from India. 

CHAPTER V. 

» Wr must go back to pick up a neglected thread 
in our story. 
| Tt was late in the day, and the shadows were 
falling long over the prairie, as Bessie, Hanson's 
deserted wife, stood at the door of her house, 
and looked hopelessly out on the neglected crops, 
the half-starved animals, and wondered when the 
wolf, so near the door, would enter’ in. 

Por, with her strong English pluck, she had 
preferred this life to accepting the creed of the 
Mormons. She could pick up an uncertain pre- 
earious ‘existence for herself and her children by 
keeping a wayside inn. Sometimes the hunters 


for buffalo, andthe young: ranchemen, would } 


pass by, eat a meal, and leave her a little money. 
But it was not a cheerful or very certain existence. 

Somehow, as she’ stood and looked ‘at this 
particular sunset, her eld English home had come 
back to her. She thought of Combe Fastnesse, 
fits’ great onks, and the primroses in the grass, 
her mother’s thatched: cottage, the great house 
‘where she had served thé poor beautiful girl who 
had had so sorrowful a fate. She wondered how 
‘she, Bessie, could have been:so foolish as to keep 
fompany with the groom, Hanson, ' whom ‘her 


‘mother had never liked. And yet she had loved 


whim. She had married him. He was the father 


{of her children. And he, in a strange land, had 

‘ loved—it seemed an impossible dream—her own 
dear young lady, and he had deserted her. 

She threw her apron over her head, and sat 
down on the doorstep, weeping aloud. 

She did not hear, on the soft grass of the 
prairie, the sound of horses’ hoofs. Two men 
had nearly reached her door meantime. 

She heard, almost as in a dream, her own 
name, and the familiar English speech. 

‘Bessie, don’t you remember me? Mr. Me- 
Lagen, of the Castle?’ 

Remember? Indeed, she did remember! Here 
was a voice from home—the rich gentleman, her 
mother’s landlord. 

«TI and my friend,” the speaker said, “ Mr. 
Robarts Ives, of New York, have been off on a 
hunting-expedition, and, hearing that a woman 
named Bessie Hanson kept an inn somewhere 
in this neighborhood, we have come to ask a 
night’s shelter.’’ 

It was not until she had given the gentlemen 
a good supper that Bessie could compose herself 
to talk. 

Then her whole sad story—the flight of Alice 

Fastuesse, Hanson’s change of religion, his deser- 
tion of her, his villainy—all came out. 
; « Bessie,’”’ said Mr. McLagen, “my friend here 
is a lawyer; he wishes to ask you some plain 
questions about your life at Combe Fastnesse. 
It may be of help to you—and perhaps to—our 
dear Miss Fastnesse some day.” 

‘*We want to know what you remember of the 
servants at Combe Fastnesse, and the household. 
Have you pen and ink ?”’ said the lawyer. 

Yes," answered Bessie, and produced these 
articles, somewhat clouded and clammy, indeed, 
yet they served the purposes of Mr. Robarts Ives: 

Stie was puzzled and astonished at their 
questions. But she answered them simply and 
truthfully. 

“And now,’ said Mr. McIagen, after’ Mr. 

Robarts’ Ives had finished his paper, “ now tell 
me what of Miss -Alice.’’ 

“Oh, sir, She reached New York all right, and 
found that clergyman, your friend. She is going 

out a-teaching, and she wrote me that your letter 
had done it all.’ 

** Thank God,” said the young man. ‘Now, 
Ives, I shallreach New York with what speed 
I may, and throw myself on the first steamer 
bound for England. It shall go hard with me 
if I do not reach Combe Fastnesse in eighteen 
days. It°is of every consequence that I see Mr. 
Fastnesse, and receive from him the right to 
pursue my search.” 

“This testimony of this woman is of great 
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importance,’ said the New York lawyer. ‘If 
we can find Fromentin and the woman Hortense, 
your case is made out.’’ 

“It shall go hard with me but I will find 
them.” 

** Bessie,’’ said the lawyer, kindly, as if from 
an afterthought, ‘‘do you hear from Hanson? 
Do you know what he is doing?” 


“Yes, sometimes,’’ said the poor wife. “He } 
is one of the saints, He has plenty of money } 


now ; he goes for the converts to New York.” 

“And what was he at home? Agroom, I think 
you said: he knows about horses.” 

“Qh, yes. He was a very stylish groom, and 
knows his business,’’ said poor Bessie, remember- 
ing the days when he came wooing ina red 
waistcoat and corduroys. 

She rather wondered, did Bessie, that the gen- 
tleman wrote all this down. 

The next morning, when her little son had 
brought round the horses, and the gentlemen 
mounted to depart, Hugh McLagen put a sum of 
money into Bessie’s hand which made her start. 

“Sir, it is too much,” said she; “it will keep 
me for a year.” 

‘Keep it, Bessie, for your kindness to Miss 
Alice, and for your information. It has been } 
worth far more than this to me. Now you must 
take care of yourself, and, if the time comes, you 
must be ready, perhaps, in the cause of truth and 
justice, to swear to these facts in court.’’ 

“TI never can ‘swear against Hanson,” said 
Bessie, firmly. 

Poor faithful creature, he had whipped her with 
a good-sized thong, after he found Alice gone; 
but she forgave him, after the fashion of women. 

‘Well, you can swear to all you,knew about 
the servants at Combe Fastnesse,’’ | 

“Oh, yes, sir: anything for my young lady!” 

So they rode away—two men far removed from 
her life, carrying with them perhaps extenuation, 
perhaps further sorrow, for Alice Fastnesse. 

»Mgantime, under her assumed name, she lived 
her life in New York. It was:not her fault—it ; 
was her destiny—that the son, who had come 
home rather unexpectedly from India, had first 
admired, and then fallen in love with her. 

Mrs. Lewis was so intoxicatéd' with her new 
governess, who spoke such ‘perfect English—she 
was so persuaded that she was an eafl’s daughter 
in disguise—that she had painted herto her son 
in most glowing colors. 

Not much accustomed to considering Levison a 
auccess—not having the usual glamor over her 
eyes with which a mother usually regards her 
son—Mrs. Lewis had not imagined that Ottilie 





would look at him, or he at Ottilie. 


The mischief was done before she knew that it 
had begun. Mrs. Levison Lewis had found that, 
so far as Elly’s education was concerned, she was 
gaining everything from the English governess. 
Her accent, her seat on horseback, and her walk, 
had all improved. 

And, as a chaperone, Miss Williams had been 
perfect. No flirtations for herself, no self-seeking, 
no apparent interest in the ‘‘ jeunesse dorée.,’’ 
Even the young. Englishmen who came to the 
house—she always avoided them—and, while 
giving to Mrs. Lewis the most useful information 
in regard to them, she still kept out of their way. 

All this fully confirmed Mrs. Lewis in the 
story which ehe had made up for herself. There 
was of course a family disgrace, poor girl, which 
hung over her like a pall. 

Levison Lewis had, in the estimation of many 
of his friends, thrown away many chances in life. 

“What our eontempts do hurl from us, 
We wish them ourg@gain.” 

He had: been a gay man, a fashionable man, a 

scholarly man; he had had business-openings 
before him; he had ‘tried two or three profes- 
sions. 
He had gone out to India with good prospects, 
and had made friends. But either ill-luck or 
infirmity of purpese had caused him always to 
fail in making what he needed—a fortune. He 
had never known the toil and ‘terror of the real 
struggle up-hill, from absolute want. Perhaps 
it would have been better for him if he had. 

India bad filled him with mystic dreams and 
with curious notions. If he had not brought 
home rupees, he had brought home ideas. Per- 
haps they were destined, some day, to prove more 
useful and remunerative than the pagoda-tree. 
Who knows? 

He was a tall handsome attractive man, unlike, 
in his dreamy unpractical way, any man whom 
Alice Fastnesse had ever seen. He did not seem 
to know or care very much for this world, which 
had been so cruel to her, and this indifference 
was, in its way, admirable to her. 

And he had walked, talked, ridden with Elly 
and herself, asa brother should. He had sat by 
her side at Delmonico’s, while Elly danced, and 
he had told her of the “(essence of Buddhism,” 
of which he thought a great deal too much. He 
was full of the Tripitaka, and no doubt he talked 
well, upon a most fascinating subject. He would 
get away from the temples, only to lose himself in 
india-rubber groves, and thé palms, the palmyra, 
the talipat, the arica, thé golden bamboo, began to 
weave fatal coverts over the fancies of this weary 
girl.’ It seemed to her that he came to bring to her 
a new world, where, possibly, some day, lulled by 
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the legends of a slumberous past, she and he might 
be happy. It was at least a long way from Eng- 
land, from Utah, from‘New York. | There ntight be 
Thugs; but they could. not be.as bad as Hanson. 
India took possession of her brain. 

Then she found herself listéning to his firm slow 
step in the vestibule. She found herself hurrying 
to the window, to catch a glimpse of him, ashe 
walked off to his club. He'seemed to her a king of 
men, as he passed slowly down ‘the street. She 
idealized him, as every woman idealizes her lover. 

» It came upon: her, after’ all, suddenly ‘and 
unawares. She had thought of him, dreamed of 
him; the world had scemed glorified; the sweet 
overwhelming thought of love, coming to a woman 
of her character, was a dangerous delirium. She 
had lest her heart before she knew almost that 
she had one. He never made ‘her flattering 
speeches. He had not consciously’ wooed her. 
It came upon him, too, just as unexpectedly. It 
was fate, he thought,'and he rolled his Eastern } 
amulet of turquoise over in his pocket, as he 
started for one of those long: delicious walks, 
marking her noble figure and proud head, by 
his side, and chatting with his bright pretty sister 
on the other side. 

Elly was almost sure to be joined by some 
gentleman before they got far; and then the 
dreamers could talk together, thinking that it 
was the balmy freshness of the day which they 
were enjoying. 

And so the mischief began. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Monstevr Dunavr, chef to Mrs. Richardson, 
at her beautiful Newport villa, looked admiringly 
from a low window in his department, at the 
charming figure of his madame, as she tripped 
across the lawn to the conservatory. He noted, 
with a French appreciation, the lightsome Amer- 
ican figure, the pretty dress, the slender foot. His 
Gallic taste was appeased. Monsieur, his master, 
he was apt to think; was not quite the “fromage”’ 
thinking in French and in English slang had 
become the second nature of this distinguished 
man, for he had lived more in London than in 
Paris. And he secretly put his brown hand on 
his pocket, and whispered to himself in excellent 
French—the French of the Academy : 

“America pays better than them alt.” 

Yes, Dubcouf was a“ cotdon’bleu,” and, but for 
some very awkward events in his record, he would 
have remained in England. The Athenwum Club 
even had applied for him. 

But, one day; he hastily left’ for these shores, 
where misfortune, or—as Dubceuf thought it a 








syhonym—misunderstood virtue, so often finds a 
home. 

He had drifted to Newport in the summer, like 
other diplomatic artists, and had found, in the 
superb house of Mrs. Richardson, a very com- 
fortable lodgment. ‘He’ admired her and her 
ambitions almost as much as he enjoyed his 
salary. 

“If she would only pretend to be a success— 
be a little happier, more contented,”’ said Mon- 
sieur Dubceuf, this time in very good French, to 
himself; ‘‘she lacks repose; she has not got 
what she wants.” 

And Monsieur Dubceuf, French chef, returned 
to the rock-candy temple which he was making 
for the centre-piece to the dinner, for whose 
further adornment Mrs. Richardson was just 
now tripping on her small American feet to the 
conservatory, to consult with the gardener for the 
purpose of objecting to too many nasturtiums in 
the floral decorations. 

Monsieur Dubeeuf knew that Mrs. Richardson's 
fame rested much on these rock-candy founda- 
tions. Strong and resistant as they looked, they 
were not firm: water could dissolve, fire could 
melt, careless fingers could break them. With 
a large fortune and a French chef, Mrs. Richard- 
son was somebody: without them, she had been 
nobody. And it was curious that, even with 
them, she was not yet much of a somebody. 
She had respectable forbears, Mr. Richardson's 
money had been honestly inherited and acquired, 
Mrs. Richardson had a good education and un- 
exceptionable manners; to an outsider her position 
seemed well enough. There was no blot on her 
eseutcheon. ‘But Mrs. Richardson knew well 
that she was not what she aspired to be—a leader 
of fashion. She had not penetrated that inner 
court where the Brooks fantily and their cousins 
lived, and therefrom promulgated those mysteri- 
ous protocols of fashion—and, worse still, Mrs. 
Delamaine had never asked her to dinner. There 
were orgies at Mrs. Stacy’s which she had 
only heard of, alas!—and Mrs. Richardson was 
miserable with an unwon ‘battle before her. 
Perhaps her very respectability was her bane. 
The good blood of her grandfather, and the still 
better blood of her grandmother, held her back 
from a ‘thousand audacities which might have 
made her a sensation. If she had harnessed a bull 
to her curricle, and had driven down Bellevue 
Avenue; if she had left for Etrope with Captain 
Carrigan, who tode his pony into the Ocean House ; 
if she had dressed herself in brilliant scarlet,’ 
and thus‘hied her to the hurt, Mrs. Stacy would 
have called on her, and Mrs. Delamaine could 
not have helped inviting her to dinner: The 
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hunting-men would have found her amusing, and ‘ 
would have assured their hostess, ila Wales, 
thet they would not come to dinner unless Mrs. 
Richardson were coming :.‘‘the dear fast slangy 
creature,’’ they would have added, also, d-la-Wales. 
She was pretty enough still to have gone to 
England, and to have fascinated ‘‘ Wales’’; and 
yet certain white hands of long-perished women 
of good lives, her ancestors, reached from oe 
unknown and held her in mortmain,. She could 
not sell her real estate, and her false estate did } 
not ag yet bring her in the spurious gold of a} 
fashionable notoriety. 

And, yet she wanted it. ‘She was not above 
the desire to be as these other women were, of 
whom the world and the reporters talked. She } 
would have liked to grasp that tinsel. crewn and 
that wreath of foxglove. Forbidden fruit hung 
high and looked tempting. What did these 
women do that they should always be asked to 
go on a coach, dine at Mrs, Delamaine’s, drive 
with Ballantyne, and sup with Stockton? 

She did what she could. She gave excellent 
dinners. She boasted of her French chef, and 
repeated, his saying that he said he came from 
Stafford House. She dressed beautifully; she 
droye unexceptionable equipages. Yet Mrs. 
Creamery did not bow, or invite her to, her 
musicales, The stiff Philadelphia set did not 
kuow her at all. When her name was proposed 
as a patron for the theatricals at the Casino, 
that tough old aristocrat—Mrs, Appleby, who had 
always spent her summers at Newport, and who 
had accepted Mrs. Stacy with a big gulp because 
she wanted to go to her dinners—Mrs. Appleby 
lad said, loud enough for Mrs, Richardson i 








hear: ‘‘ No, don’t put her name in; she is of no 


ene 


would ask. ‘The men at the club make fun 
of her,” 

‘Yes; but they’ all go.there,” said Mrs, 
Richardson, sighing deeply and contracting her 
brow. 

“I don’t think that looks well,’’ said Mr. 
Richardson; ‘I don’t go where I must laugh 
at my hostess.”’ .; 

‘It is society,” said. Mrs. Richardson; ‘‘and 
Mrs. Delamaine never asks me, either.’ 

‘Why stay in Newport, then, dear, if you 
are not pleased with your reception here?’’ the 
husband asked. 

‘«T mean to conquer, it,’’.said hig wife. 

Mr. Richardson. shrugged, his shoulders, and 
walked off to look at hig graperies, where hung 
high the bunches of splendid grapes, which his 
dyspepsia forbade him to touch. 

Monsieur Dubeuf, French chef, had lived in 
Tantalus before... He was a philosopher. He had 
seen the rich sigh amid their grandeur. He knew 
that their peaches were aften Dead-Sea apples. 
He knew that half his rich plats were set before 
people who had no appetites, and he made a very 
good thing, did Monsieur Dubceuf: for, appre- 
ciating this fact, he was fond of,jsending off, in 
a covered basket, ‘some untouched croquettes 
and patés, after the dinner-parties were oyer, 
by a young man, who looked as if he knew the 
way to the Pacific House, and who took them, 
let us hope, to those who had appetites. He was 
not at all.surprised at the rich man’s dyspepsia ; 
but he allowed himself a sigh of regret at Mrs. 
Richardson’s furrowed brow. Mrs. Richardson 
had been kind. to/hisisick daughter, and always 
spoke to himself politely in most excellent Freneh. 
He felt that, if she had been happy, she would 


consequence.’ People went to her dinners, and | have been. gifted with friandise, and could have 
forgot to invite her in return. There, also, was } appreciated his Soubise of artichokes. As it. was, 
“that Mrs. Satterlie,”’ who could come to New-: he thought that she. came very near knowing 
port, and be invited everywhere—her old friend, ‘ how to order a dinner, and he was sorry that a 





too: she took no notice of ber in New York. } 
It was very annoying, because ‘so illogical. But } 
such women as Mrs. Richardson forget that society 
—like whist, like | fortune, like arithmetic—is ; 
always illogical: the sum, does not come out as 
you expect, it will—nay,.nor as it ought, 

Mr. Richardson, good easy man, was not so 
ambitious for society. He had never cared for 
it. But he did.eare,very much for his wife. He 
wanted her to have, what she wanted; and, when 
he saw that the fine Newport house, the French 
chef-—-who could not broil a beefsteak, for which ; 
Mr, Richardson pined—the horses, the servants, 
the fine clothes, the company, such as it was, did | 
not, satisfy her, he was amazed and distressed. 

“What do you. care for Mrs, Stacy?’ he; 


woman so nearly perfect should sigh amid her 
wealth of luxury. |. 

However, like a, true philosopher and good 
artist, he went on; building his temple of rock- 
candy, with flying , buttresses, of nougat, and 
cloud-capped pinnacles of spun sugar. 

Mrs. Richardson stepped into the sacred retreat 
of the chef:at this moment, Her, hands were 
full of flowers, a very. delicate sweet figure—a 
sort of Flora. i a 

«Qh, Duboeuf,;, Oh; chef!” said she. ‘‘ How 
very pretty. Your temple is a success.’’ 


She stopped a moment to watch him, and with 


that familiarity which the French tongue seems 
to allow, as between the servant and the served, 
she asked him questions about the history of the 
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art of confectionery, which the ehef, who was a { 
learned man in his art, answered jin the, most 

respectful and in the most interesting way. He } 
told her how the royal. ladies, even Marie de } 
Medicis. herself, had. liked to dabble; with the 
melted, sugar, and how he, humble Duboouf, had 
had the honor to teach noble ladies, in France 
and England, to make the ornaments for the 
centre-pieces. Indeed, so, much did he amuse 
Mrs. Richardson, that she took off her glayes and 
her rings, seized a spoonful of melted sugar, and 
demanded to be taught, then and there. She 
embarrassed while she honored the artist: for 
Michel Angelo even would not haye permitted 
Vittoria Colonna to go, pottering over the ‘ David.’ 
But the chef was a Frenchman, and he admired 
and respected this lady, He, was glad to see her 
amile and be cheerful, so he allowed her to spin 
out some twisted ribbons of red and white sugar, 
to manipulate some sugar Cupids, and to build a } 
fortification of nougat, all of which, or most of | 
which, he afterwards condemned to the limbo of 

lost works of art; but he did not show discom- 

fiture. 

“Really, chef,” said Mrs. Richardson, after 
bathing her hands in the rose-water which he 
brought her, and resuming her rings, gloves, 
and. flowers, ‘‘ you have amused me, for an, hour,” 

“ Merci, bien madame,” said the chef, return- ; 
ing to his work, being in haste to put it in the 
ice-chest—candy being one of those artificial 
adjuncts of luxury which is better for a continued 
coldness. . 

The dinner came off at the, proper hour, and 
the gossips said that it was a beautiful dinner, 
and that Mrs, Richardson’s face was wreathed 
with smiles ; that Ballantyne paid her a great.deal 
of attention; that he praised the entrées, and 
that Stockton admitted that-the wines were good, 
All the hunting-men were there, and “ Mrs, Stacy 
was there, my dear, don’t. you know? She has 
no conscience about accepting these, invitations, 
which she never means.to return,’ And Dubby 
Doolittle was there—he always, you know, goes 
where he can get a gratuitous meal; and Leyison 
Lewis, he who had been in India so, long, he, was 
there, and very agreeable; and it. was all ‘+ very 
swell” for Mrs. Richardson, But. the comeing 
remarked, and this, was. the greatest and most 
notable surprise, that the mysterious Miss Ottilie 
Williams, who had been living with Mrs. Lewis, 
and whom nobody could find out about, some said 
she was an earl’s runaway daughter, was: there : 
that she came with Mrs, Satterlie, whom she was 
now visiting; that it was.a great thing for/Mrs. 
Richardson to get Mrs. Satterlie to,.come, to 
dinner, By the way, Mrs. Satterlie had only ; 
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arrived the night before, and would reproduce, at 
the Casino, that play in which they had, in the 
spring—don’t you know—given so much pleas- 
ure at the Stockwell Theatre in New York, «* The 
Dreary Town,’’ you know; ete. 

Then the gossips went on to say that Mrs. 
Richardson had made the candy centre-piece her- 
self, and had told of it. So Levison Lewis, that 
nice man, who was said to, bein love with Mrs. 
Satterlie and with Ottilie Williams too, had pro- 
posed so gracefully and deftly that the nougat 
should be broken up, and that everyone should 
carry a piece home with them, after the fashion 
of wedding-cake. He was, quite delightful, and 
Mrs. Richardson blushed, and the waiters were 
sent for white note-paper, to.wrap the sticky stuff 
out of harm’s way, and every woman spoiled her 
gloves and her handkerchief with it, and every 
man found his pocket bedaubed the next morning, 
and it was “ perfectly charming,’’ particularly to 
Mrs. Radway, who had a eraze for carrying home 
things from dinner-parties, and who suddenly 
found herself in the fashion, and added a bunch 
of grapes and a peach to her nougat. 

And so the gossips: said that it was just at this 
moment that, Mrs. Richardson, in putting on her 
gloves, looked down at her hands and missed a 
ring. It was a. very valuable intaglio, and had 
for her, so. she said, some. important souvenir. 
She looked in her gloves, under the table, shook 
her handkerchief, and mentioned her loss to the 
gentleman who sat next to her; but as it could 
not be found, she, with lady-like composure, 
assured him that she had probably left it on her 
dressing-table, and rising, gave the signal; for 
retiring to the drawing-room, whither she went, 
summoning quietly her maid, and bidding her 
look for the ring, ‘‘ which, it is quite unnecessary 
to add, she did not find,” added the gossips, 





CHAPTER VII. 

Tur man who had sat next to Mrs. Richardson, 
on this afterwards historical, evening, was Ballan- 
tyne, at once the richest, idlest, most dissipated, 
generous creature in all\Newport, perhaps in the 
world. Something in, her eyes, the pure unspoiled 
lopk of a woman who.as yet’ knew nothing of 
that world in which he lived, had touched a, yet 
unworn nerve in that. very worn-out heart of his, 
as he looked at his hostess, and suddenly and all 
unbeknown to Mrs. Richardson, fate, hitherto 
unkind, jumped to her rescue, and determined 
that she should become fashionable. The deliverer 
was at hand,, the ‘‘open-sesame”’ of that long- 
closed and most impenetrable. door was spoken, 
Ballantyne dotermined) to. have a flirtation. with 
her. t 
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And happening to mention at the club, as he { “I miss that intaglio which you gave me in 
paused a moment on his way to the cards, which , Rome,” said she. “I dropped it at the dinner 
were being double-shuffled for him on his own } on Thursday, and it cannot be found.”’ 
green table, that Mrs. Richardson had lost a ring, “T wish it had been any other ring than that,” 
and that Dubby Doolittle had been at the table, } said Mr. Richardson, turning rather pale. 
another door of celebrity opened itself for Mrs.; ‘*Why? Do you attach any importance to the 
Richardson ; for two reporters got hold of the ; legend of ill-luck ?” 
story, and telegraphed to the Associated Press,; ‘No: I am not so superstitious. Still, it came 
that very night, ‘that a lady had been showing ; from that accursed Antonelli collection. I never 
a valuable ruby at table, that it had rolled on the quite likéd the legend attached to it, nor do I 
floor, and that it could not be found: that a ; believe the fellow had any right to sell it to you. 
gentleman who had been accused, at the Union Castellani said its loss had entailed bad luck on 
Club, of stealing another gentleman’s ‘cat’s-eyes’ ; everybody.” 
was also at the table; that, at two o'clock in the; “If we should not have owned it, perhaps it 
morning, he had called up his hostess, and had ; is well to lose it. I regret it, because you gave 
confessed that the ring was in his vest-pocket ; it to me, and because it was perhaps one of the 
unknown to himself, it must have rolled there ; finest intaglios in the world,’’ said she. 
by the force of gravitation, he thought, etc., ete.” Mr. Richardson kissed his wife, and went out, 
The other reporter telegraphed that the ring was ; prepared to buy her five rubies and six large 
found, but that the ruby, worth four thousand ; sapphires, and thought how lovely she could be, 
dollars, had been extracted, and that Mrs. R—— | he added to himself, when she was not thinking 
had offered one thousand dollars reward. All this ; of society. 
renown came at once:to Mrs. Richardson. Her It was a dull summer at Newport, after all: 
dinner-party, her lost ring, and her drive to the ; for no one had been particularly absurd or 
pitniec with Ballantyne, all happened in one week. particularly bad. There had been no runaway- 

It was noticed, as this tide of success flowed } matches, no divorces, and nobody had been 
in upon Mrs. Richardson, that Monsieur Dubceuf, ; killed in the hunting-field. The men had played 
French chef, took more sea-baths than ever, and } high, and hed been very drunk; but not in 
branched out into # cottage for his sick daughter, { anybody’s parlor. Society gasped for a sensation. 
on one of the side-issues of Newport life, which ; Even Ballantyne had not done anything for a long 
may be called lanes: No one, perhaps, noted ; time that was excessive. The tea-parties at Mrs. 
this minor fact but Hortense, the French maid, ; Creamery’s were dreadfully dull, and the whole 
who was at once the aspirant for the hand of} society paused and panted for an excitement. 
Monsieur Dubceuf, en second noces, and who,} So Mrs. Richardson and her ring made a 
again; hated him with malignity for having} delightful ripple; and, when Ballantyne drove 
scortied her and her well-fluted caps. In the } her to the picnic, it began to be discovered how 
quiet of her own apartment, Mrs. Richardson } very pretty she was. 
had searched for her lost ring somewhat anx-;} ‘I always thought her nose was rather long; 
iously. Not that its intrinsic value was so} but that gives her face distinction,” said Mrs. 
great, as that it bore for her a sort of super-{ Battledore. 
stitious and -talismanie vale. ‘Nor had she} “Yes, and her figure and fot are very good,” 
failed to tell the story to the maid of her having } said Mrs. Shuttlecock. 
removed her rings in the apartment of the chef;} . “They say she had a fine fottune in her own 
and she had paid that functionary a visit, to see } right,” said Mrs. Brownson. 
if her memory was defective, and if she had “‘T should think she ought to have, if she can 
possibly left the ring on the kitchen-table. But { afford to let Dubby Doolittle steal het ruby, 
Monsieur Dubceuf’s memory was quite clean, atid | worth four thousand dollars, and never say 4 
80 was the kitchen-table. No ring had been left }word: Why} the men tell me he spouted it in 
there, and Mrs. Richardson and Hortense were } New York, at Tiffany's; and that he played and 
both quite convinced that she had worn the ring } won fout thousand more at the Union; and now 
to the dinner-table. It was’ a large long ring, { here he is with a new tilbury and one horse, 
and they remembered the difficulty with which { actually paid for,”’ said Mrs. Battledore. 

Mrs. Richardson drew over it her long tight; “I don’t believe that the horse is paid for,” 
Swedish glove, or they thought they remembered, } said Mrs. Shuttlecock, “ or the ruby—” 
which is quite as well. “She says it was net a ruby,” said Mrs. 

«What is allthis that I hear about your losing | Brownson. 

@ ring, Susan ?’’ said her husband. “Oh, well, it was. fos see she thinks it is 
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swell to pretend that she did not lose so valuable 
a ring, or care for it if she did. I think she will 
come up. I have no doubt she will. She has a good 
deal of talent, I discover, for society.” 

“Who are you all talking about?’ said Stock- 
ton, peering in on the ladies, at this juncture. 

‘About Mrs. Richardson,” said Mrs. Shuttle- 
cock. 
“T should not have imagined you ¢ould find 
anything to abuse Aer for,’’ said Stockton, half 
maliciensly. 

Yet, strange that she should not have made 
more fuss about that ring,” said Mrs. Battle- 
dore. 
“Perhaps she had a very good reason,’’ said 
Stockton. 

“You don’t say so,” said all three ladies. 
“You don't say so! Why, what is it?” 

“Aha! ladies, so you think that I am ‘about to 
part with one of the most delightful and refresh- 
ing pieces of scandal that even Newport has ever 
been blessed with, and with no prospect of a 
return-ticket? No: when you can give me any- 
thing half as good as I can give you, 1n this story 
ofa lost ruby, you shall have mine—not till then. 
Good-morning.”’ 

Beverley Stockton was a sort of hanger-on to 


women adored him, as he talked of Paris; and 
even those who should have known better said 
there was no harm in him. 

Harm in him? There was nothing else but 
harm. The very amiability and softness, the 
pliant gentleness, that had made him what be 
was, was full of the most noxious poison. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Pernars the only person in Newport who had 
;not heard of Mrs. Richardson’s loss, or who 
; heard of it but to let: it go into one ear and out 
} of the other, was Mrs. Satterlie. 

} ‘She and her charge, Ottilie Williams, had come 
: to Newport to play at the Casino, in one of those 
; graceful little amateur performances which have 
ever been an attraction there. You miglrt as well 
have told a flower not to blossom, a robin not to 
; Sing, as to tell Mrs. Satterlie not to act. With 


; inborn tact, she depicted passions which she had 


‘never felt, with astonishing clearness. She was 
; the very Niobe of tears, without a thorn in her 
own breast. She could depict love so admirably 

that everyone was astonished to hear that she 
? had not so very much loved the late Satterlie, 


; who, dying, had left her a rich widow. 





Ballantyne, a well-born, impecunious, and disrep-; Yes she was, a born actress, at least, for 
utable man of fashion, whom nobody spoke well {an amateur. When this luxurious rich woman 
of, and whom everybody asked to dinner. He abandoned ‘her boudoir for the boards, she 
Was a gentleman in manner, and might have been ; became absolutely careless and indifferent as to 
trusted to obey those instincts which have to be ; comfort, food, dress, and Inxurious surroundings. 
transmitted, it is said, through three generations. } That stage was her world, and a rehearsal, how- 
No vulgar vices disgraced this man’s’ manner. } ever long ‘atid tedious, was to her meat and 
He would not have repeated a conversation, } drink. She liked to sit on a broken chair, in 
opened a letter, listened at a door, bowed to a a dirty and stuffy office, talking to Mr. Abraham, 
lady first, or have failed’ ‘to pay his gambling-{ the stage-manager at the Stockwell Theatre, a 
debts—when he had the money. He knew all little temple of the legitimate drama, which she 
the dueling-laws, and played an excellent game of { sometimes hired for her own plays. She often 





whist. He dressed admirably and quietly, was 
witty, well educated, a first-rate rider, dancer, 
and’never bored anybody. People said if he 
would only settle down and do something. 

But that was just what Beverley Stockton did 
not mean to do. “a 

Incorrigibly lazy, and desperately fond of 
excitement, with every taste for a large fortune, 
and no money at all, what was left for Beverley 
Stockton to be but a hanger-on at a rich man’s 
table? In the absence of better men, who were 
at work earning @ livelihood, this worst specimen 
of an American gentleman became the favored 
beau at Newport atid in New York. The young 
débutante listened to his fascinating talk, his 
polluted arm encircled her waist in the waltz, 
his’ fevered and brandied breath saluted her 
young and dewy cheek. Fast young married 


became so fond of her amateur company that, 
when they broke up, she would shed the only 
real tears that she had ever shed in all her life. 
“OF ‘course, a beautiful rich young widow, with 
such a prepossession as this, making thus all 
sorts of friends, acquaintances, and companions, 
did not escape the tongues of her envious 
enemies. But there was a spirit of eccentric 
innocence and purity breathing from every act 
of Mrs. Satterlie that disarmed criticism. People 
had to finally say that she was very queer, and 
to accept whatever she chose to do. 

Now, of all the “jeunes premiers’’ who had 
knelt at her theatrical shrine, none played so 
well, none had the confidence of Mrs. Satterlie so 
entirely as had Levison Lewis, this enthusiastic, 
charmingly handsome man, with impressionable 
calm. He was the very creature for the husband 
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in ‘* Caste,’’ the hero of those tender domestic un- 
realities which Robertson. has delighted to portray 
—the dear well-dressed exceedingly tenpadeslown 
lover of the nineteenth century. 

To go back in our story, a little. About, six 
months. before the Newport, episode, Mrs. Lewis 
had called on Mrs. Satterlie, and had explained ; 
that she had a first-class grievance—not one of 
the satin wire-woven extra-plated society griev- 
ances, but one which, to Mrs. Lewis, and to her 
family, meant disintegration and. despair. 

‘‘ What is it, dear ?’’ said Mrs, Satterlie, laying 
down her little play-book. ‘Does not Levison 
know his part?” 

That, was the only cause too deep for tears with 
Mrs. Satterlie. 

«Qh, dear! how can you be so. trivial and | 
trifling? Levison is madly, in love with my | 
English governess, Ottilie Williams, and he is 
determined to marry her. He hasn’t a penny, 
and no talent—but for private theatricals.”’ 

An ordinary woman would have been angry— } 
would have exceedingly resented this news of one } 
of her own “ followers.’’ But Mrs. Satterlie was ; 
no ordinary woman: she was an actress, and she } 
saw the dramatic, possibilities of the situation— } 
perhaps she saw something else. 

“Send Levison to me,” she had said; “I will 
disillusion him.’’ She too had her little game. 

There was a sort of careless mockery in his 
face—a hard half-smile, as Levison Lewis saunt- 
ered into the china-shop which Mrs. Satterlie 
called her parlor. , 

He knew it well. He had been in the habit of 
coming, since he returned from. India, to say 
his parts, to be scolded or commended, as his 
theatrical queen chose; and he remembered 
thinking that she, with her eharm and her impul- 
siveness, had seemed to him to have no more real 
heart than one of the little Dresden-china shep- 
herdesses on the mantel-piece, 

“And so you are really in love, Levigon?”’ 
asked his friend, in her natural tones, which were 
rather dry. 

“Yes, Mrs, Satterlie, really, She. is young, 
good, and beautiful.” 

“And then,.are you not doing her a great 
injustice to love and marry her?’ asked Mrs, 
Satterlie. ; 

“I am. I am recklessly destroying her and 
my prospects. I had a good career, a fair future, 
opening before me. I shall cut short, the career, 
annihilate the future, offend.my uncle,and mad- 
den. my mamma, by marrying her., What is worse, 
I shall drag Ottilie. into poverty. Knowing all 
that, we both are determined to, marry each 
other,” 








‘* Very. good,” said; Mrs. Satterlie, ‘‘ very good, 
Levison, go.on,’’ as if he had been saying his part. 

‘* How kind of you to listen to my dull tale,’ 
said the young man, angrily. ‘I have nothing 
more to say, Mrs. Satterlie, excep: that Ottilie is 
as determined as Iam. She must lose her situa 
tion, give up my young sister, who loves her 
tenderly.” 

*‘ You. are a cheerful lover, Levison.”’ 

“Yes, I have been, ever since I came home, 
her evil genius. But we love each other. Do 
not suppose that Iam one of those idioty who 
expect wedded happiness in Baxter Street. But I 
believe in fate, and it has determined that we two 
must be miserable, together.”’ 

‘‘More cheerfulness, Levison. You are good 
in comedy, but. you are impossible in real life. 
What with your Niryanas, and Brahmas, and 
Vedas, and I don’t know what Indian nonsense, 
do let this poor child alone.” 

“Did you never have a real feeling in your 
life, Mrs. Satterlie ?’’ asked the young man. 

Mrs. Satterlie gave him a look which brought 
him to his senses. 

‘‘We have a plan,”’ said he, after bowing low, 
and apologizing for his rudeness. ‘*We have a 
plan—Ottilie and I—of marrying and studying 
for the:stage: for which, as you know, we both 
have talent.’ 

“Now, indeed, IL must temporize,” thought 
Mrs. Satterlie. 

«Tt. is an honorable, profession,’ he went on, 
“‘We would make it more so, and we could earn 
—-why,, we might be Charles Kean and Ellen 
Tree,”’ 

‘* How many years hence, and for how much a 
week ?’’ said Mrs. Satterlie. ‘* My dear boy, this 
is madness, You and I have played it often 
enough, but we,always had terrapin suppers and 
champagne afterwards. Now I can swim around 
the stage in all, my lace, and wear my best, real 
jewels, and talk: about my. ‘weary world-worn 
self,’ and I ean sit in a Louis Quinze salon and 
look, out. of the, window, and watch you in a 
peasant-dress, at the left-hand exit, and ray: 
‘ Loye and, a, peasant’s cottage, how perfect,’ but 
do you know I could not live ten minutes without 
luxury? And, no woman, of, refined breeding 
wants to live without it, and selfish and disagree- 
able is the man.who asks her to do it. Ottilie 
Williams is now a governess. But she has been 
bred a lady. Will ;you obey a somewhat absurd 


condition, or do you mete poverty and Baxter 
Street ?”’ 

‘Mrs, Satterlie, I sometimes think I prefer 
anything to this pasteboard and, tinsel existence 
which we lead in, soeicty,’’ said Levison. 
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“What if I propose to help you out of it?’’ she 
replied. 

“I do not understand you, Mrs. Satterlie,’’ said 
Levison Lewis. 

“I dare say not; few people really do, Levi- 


son. There are, however, friends—real friends— } that in ‘The Dreary Town.’ 


in this world, even in that ‘ pasteboard and tinsel’ 
life to which you have referred. Suppose you 
trust me? 
anger. Ottilie should not be so handsome, You 
should not have come home from India, You 
should not be so poor. 








Nothing is.as it ought to } 
be. Now I will invite Ottilie to become my com- } 
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‘‘absent-minded hands’’—real “ actress-hands,” 
and kissed it, with tears in his eyes. ‘‘ Thank 
you for your kindness to Ottilie,’’ said the young 
fellow, with real tears in his eyes. 

“Oh, Levison, if you would only do as well as 
Now you were 
so poor at rehearsal yesterday.” 

She had forgotten all about her ‘‘ absent-minded 


Your mother has just cause for her } hand.’’ It still rested in the warm palm of young 


Lewis. 
actress. 

Levison Lewis looked down at the hand. He 
knew it well. So white, so large, so long, se 


Hands were but stage-properties to the 


panion, on one condition, and that is that you } expressive, a capital hand for the stage, and on 


shall not address her as a lover, except on our 
amateur stage, for one year. You must give your 
word to your mother and to me, and Ottilie shall 


the fourth finger—a fine straight marble finger it 
was—he saw a ring. 
“A sapphire intaglio,” 


said he. ‘Isn't that 


also promise, that there shall bea suspension of new? I don’t remember that among your rings, 


hostilities. No Charles Kean, Ellen Tree business ; 
about it.” 

There had been a sulky compliance on Levison’s 
part, after this interview; many atear from Elly ; 


some frowns from Mrs. Lewis, and a calm and ‘ that is not new; but I seldom wear it. 
{is a very fine intaglio. 


mysterious acquiescence on the part of Ottilie. 





and I know them all pretty well.”’ 
Mrs. Satterlie suddenly remembered her hand, 
and snatched it away. 
She actually blushed. ‘‘No,’’ said she, ‘‘no, 
Yes, ot 
It is my Ariadne. See 


All this we have told, in order to explain how { how well cut—” 


Ottilie came to be at Newport with Mrs, Satterlie. 
And now to return to the thread of our story. 
“She is so—so very good to me,’’ Ottilie had 
whispered to her lover, one day, “(do thank her, 
when you next find her alone.” 
So the next time he called upon her, Levison 
took one of what he called Mrs. Satterlie’ 


With a certain flutter, she took it off and 
handed it to the young man. 
Lewis took it to the ew looked through it 
at the light. 
“ Yes,’’ said he, ‘it is a very fine intaglio, a 
very remarkable one, in fact.’’ 
[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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“ How dreary is yon shore !" said I, 
As down we drifted with the tide, ~ 
PDreary to you? Not so to me,” 
‘ She answer made. Quick T replied, 
A trifle piqued: “ No beauty I 


Can see in dwarfed and leafle “had 
“ My vision parts that veil,” al 
“TI see warm hearts behind those trees.” 
Since then I’ve roved—have grown; 
Those simple words are me still, 


Their truth I’ve proven o'er and o’er 

By finding good where seemed was ill, 
And yet again, where all | fair— 

Art sharing nature’s wish ee 
There anguish dwelt and 

It lacked warm hearts behind those trees } 


T’ve seen a hut with floor and walls 
So bare, that even penury 
Did blush to look thereon, and vow 
He ne’er had known such misery, 
Vou. LXXXVII.—10. 


A beggar totters to the door; 
Can he expect to there find ease ? 
He lifts the latch—a kiss: ‘tis home, 
’Tis life; warm hearts behind those trees. 


T’ve stood on earth where Mammon's gold 
Had reared a mansion to the skies; 
Forms fairy moved in floods of light, 
Through gilded halls, ‘neath tapestries. 
The master comes; yet pauses now, 
And weeps. Why this? Has dire disease 
O’ertaken him? Yes, death; he fails 
To find warm hearts behind those trees. 


Blest is the man who knows true friends ; 
Curst is the man who ne'er knew one; 
The one in life sees hope and love, 
The other finds of earth a tomb. 
Yet happier far is he who seeks 
A balm for woe on bended knees ; 
Whoe'er then looks on gathering clouds 





Finds peace—warm hearts behind those trees. 
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Miss Lina Taxpor got into a Madison Avenue before our story opens, she had dreamed of Jack, 
car one morning. Oddly enough, though born and her thoughts had been full of him all the 
and bred in New York, a ride in a street-car morning. So, when she stepped into the car 
was rather a novelty to her. She was the and seated herself, she was too busy with her 
youngest of a large family: rich, petted, pretty, } own reflections to notice how many admiring or 
nineteen, adored by all her family. ; eritical glances, according to the sex of the 

She had made her début in society a year ; bestowers, were cast upon her. 
previous, and, thanks to the position of her ; All at once, a lurch of the car sent a young 
family, joined to her personal advantages, had ‘ gentleman, standing in front of her, almost into 
shone as a bright particular star. Yet she often ‘her lap, and she came suddenly out of her 
gave the golden youth of Murray Hill cause to | abstraction to bow in return for his apologies, 
complain that, in spite of their honeyed compli- / and vaguely notice that he was particularly 
ments, her beautiful eyes often had a dreamy | well-bred and! stylish. But she soon forgot all 
fur-off expression as puzzling as it was exasper- > about him, till she was reminded of his existence 
ating to their vanity. , by his picking ap her pocket-handkerchief, which 

For she had a romance, and during these later ‘she had inadvertently dropped. Then she saw 
months it had grown more and more enticing, ‘that he was staring fixedly at her. Naturally, 
perhaps in a measure owing to the vigilance with ; she grew annoyed. ‘hen he seated himself 
which she guarded it from everybody save her : beside her, and was forced to sit very close, too: 
mother. Even Mrs. Talbot, however, was scarcely | for the ear was crowded. But he remained 
aware how deep a. hold this romance had taken apparently oblivious when the rising of two 
of her darling’s fancy. } persons on the opposite side left a space, of 

When Lina was tlrirteen, her favorite cousin, ) which he would have done well to avail himself. 
Jack Faucett, then a youth of one-and-twenty, : Instead, he opened:a paper, and began to read: 
had gone out to Brazil, to attend to his father's | yet Lina knew that he was looking at her out of 
interests in a business-house, in which that } the corner of his eye all the time. She grew 
gentleman was a silent partner, and had remained ; indignant ; she felt inclined to change her seat, 
there ever since. He had been very fond of , but she disliked to attract attention in that way. 
Lina from her babyhood, and, as she grew up} Suddenly, while he still read diligently, his left 
rapidly into a tall slip of a girl, whose mental } hand fell to his side, next her. He raised it 
faculties matured with equal precocity, she ; immediately, and ostentatiously turned his shoul- 
became Jack’s fast friend and confidant. Hence, ; der towards her, as she made an impatient 
after his departure, what so natural as that she | movement. At the same instant, she touched 
should write frequent and charming letters to; the pocket of her jacket, in which she remem- 
him? Time. went on, until a photograph, that ; bered ¢arelessly to have put her portemonnaie. 
reproduced marvelously the loveliness into which It was gone. 
she had developed at seventeen, roused the young) “He is W'thief,” she said to herself. There 
gentleman into absolute passion. His epistles grew } could be doubt about it. But what should 
more numerous, and. their earnestness increased | she do? _. impulse was to call out. 
in an equal ratio. Hence, during the last year, Then thé'dread®f a scene flashed across her: 
it had become an understood thing that, when ’ he would be ed; she would be obliged to 
he came back, the cousins were ready to fall in ’ appear against him; her name would get in the 
love. Mrs. Talbot had promised her nephew not newspapersy 
to oppose this tacit species of engagement, which i “No, no," she'said to herself; ‘it is better to 
she vot a Gabi would be idle, since the real : bear the loss: ckily, there was only twenty 

| 


2 


mischief evidently already done. dollars in the poeket-book. Oh, I cannot. submit 
And now Jack was coming home, Coming by ; to suehan annoyance.’ 
the next steamer, whiich might be expected any; But Miss Talbot possessed a fair share of 
day. So it was no wonder that Lina had grown ; firmness and determination, She had the end 
80 nuk ae dreamy and abstracted. ‘Lhe night { seat: she could speak to the man unobserved. 
) 
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She bent her head towards him, therefore, very 
slightly, and said, in a tone audible only to his 
ear: 

“You've stolen my portemonnaie, sir. Unless 
you leave the car this instant, I will order the 
conductor to have you arrested by the first 
policeman he sees.” 

The wretch started, and she thought he was 
about to jump up and escape. But no: he leaned 
back in his seat, and looked at her—impudently, 
as she thought. His assurance rendered her so } 
indignant, that she was almost ready to give him } 
into custody, when the conductor shouted : 

“ Fourteenth Street: step lively.” 

And, as Fourteenth Street was the destination 
to which she was bound, she had to get out. 

As she rose, Lina instinctively glanced back 
at the thief. He had half risen, as if to get out 
too. But when he saw she was leaving, he sank { 
into his seat again. 

“How do you do, Miss Talbot?” called an 
acquaintance, stepping to one side of the plat- 
form as she got off the other. Then the car 
dashed on, leaving her to reflect, when too late, 
that she had done wrong. “She owed it to 
justice, no matter what the personal annoyance,” > 
she said, “‘ to expose the thief.” 








Méantime, the pickpocket sat perfectly still, 
mechanically holding his paper, but evidently 
Wiitit*to its contents. But when ‘he heard her : 
nite tittered by her acquaintance, he repeated ; 
it Several times to himself. ’ 

“Miss Talbot? Miss Talbot?” he said, ouri-} 
ously. N 

At first, he had been angry. For, say what | 
you will, no honest man was ever taken for a 
thief without feeling angry for an instant. Then 


pausing to greet her hostess. Most young women 
would have done so. But Lina was not like 
ordinary girls. After lunch, she went with her 
friend to Sarony’s, where that lady had an 
appointment to sit for her photograph, and, a8 
there was not only herself but Lina to satisfy, 
naturally a good deal of time was consumed in 
the operation. 

It was late in the afternoon before Mrs. Lindley 
dropped Lina at her own abode, that young lady 
turning a deaf ear to all entreaties to go on to the 
Park. She had not recovered from the nervous- 
ness incident upon her unpleasant adventure, 
was tired, and longed to go home and rest. 

Philo—not the philosopher, but a portly mulatto 
waiter—admitted his young mistress, with his 
usual profusion of condescending bows, and, if 
she had not been preoccupied, she might have 
‘observed that his eyes were saucer-wide with 
some astounding intelligence, which he was 
quivering with eagerness to impart. But, before 
he could close the door and open his puffy lips, 
out of the reception-room flew a tiny lady, with 
her brown orbs as wide open as Philo’s, and 
her whole frame quivering, not only with excite- 
ment, but with indignation. 

“T thought it was your ring, Lina,’’ she cried. 
“Come in here, quick.” 

She was as rapid in her movements as a little 
india-rubber ball. She nearly upset Philo in her 
swoop, seized Lina, dragged her into the recep- 


g tion-room, and had the door shut in a trice, leay- 


ing Philo outside, rhute and indignant. 
Lina, breathless from the haste with which she 
had been impelled forward, still said, coolly, for 


$ she knew her elder sister's excitability : 


«« What is the matter ?” 


he began to be amused. He held up his paper,} ‘ Matter?” gasped Mrs. Warner, sinking into a 
and behind its screen reflected at leisure. ‘ chair, and uplifting both hands. You may well 
At Astor Place he rose to leave the car. As} ask. And you couldn’t guess if you tried inces- 
he reached the door, his neighbor called aloud : ; santly for a whole week. No, not if you were a 
. Yon’ ve dropped your pocket-book, sir.”’ $ book, holding the answers to all the riddles ever 

The young man looked back, turned pale, } invented.” 
and hesitated for an instant. Then he took it,; ‘Then you'd better tell me at once,” said 
murmured some words cf confused thanks, and } Lina, beginning to laugh, as she sat down and 
stepped from the platform. ‘ untied her bonnet-strings, deliberately. 

“After all,”’ he said, ‘‘she had reason to sus- | “For mercy’s sake, don’t,” cried her sister, 
pect me. Yet, if we had got up when she spoke, ; “unless you want to drive me out of my senses. 
we would havé discovered her portemonnaie just | It's hard enough to bear without your making a 
under the edge of my coat. It had hidden } joke of it.” 
itself’ when dislodged from her pocket. How} “If it is sympathy you require, dear,” rejoined 

yee } Lima, “it would be better to explain the reason.” 

Meanwhile, Miss Talbot finished her shopping. } «Sympathy ?” broke in’ Mrs. Warner, with an 
Then she walked up Broadway to Twenty-fifth } angry sob. ‘1 declavej Lina, sometimes I’m 
Street, and stopped, according to agreement, to | almost ready to believe you Have no natural fevl- 
take Iuncheon with a friend. Of course, you ; ing whatever—not a grain’? 95) A pATLNBE 
think she told the story of her loss, before even} “ You are evidently motedingdlipmatgieeed,” 
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said Lina, ‘‘so I need not dread that any calamity ; “Poor mamma !”’ 

has befallen the children or mamma—’ - ; “Yes, dear, it has shaken me a good deal. It 
“Ido believe mamma is crazy. If she isn’t,,} was so terrible to seem, even innocently, the 

she’ll drive me so,” again interrupted Mrs. War-? cause of such an accident. But the doctor is 


ner, with a second sob, louder and angrier than } certain it will not prove very serious. Quite a 

the preceding. young man, Somehow he reminds me of some 
‘If you presume to think such things, I ean- person, but I can’t think who it is,’ 

not allow you to say them to me, Anna,” returned ; . ‘‘ Where is he?’’ 

Miss Talbot, still more coldly than before. ‘In the Chinese chamber. Hark! isn’t that 
“Oh, yes, pounce on me, as if it were my fault, } Anna’s voice?” 


But wait till you bear. There’s mamma, not con- } ‘Yes. She captured the doctor in the hall. 
tent with knocking a man down in the street, has > She is crying, I think,’’ replied Lina. 
brought him into the house; and he’s upstairs this; “I suppose I must go down and relieve ber 
moment; and the doctor is there; and all this, } apprehensions,’ said Mrs. Talbot. ‘But just 
instead of sending for an ambulance, and getting } step in and ask Topham the address of that nurse 
him to a hospital, as anybody else would have she was speaking of. We can't have Topham 
done. What do you think of that? Ob, a nice} sitting up all night.’ 
tale it will make. What will people say? We} Mrs. Talbot departed accordingly, while Lina 
shall be the laughing-stock of all Murray Hill.} went to do her errand. She opened the door 
There are things society will not submit to, even } softly. But Topham, the old family nurse, whose 
from ® woman in mamma’s position.”’ ears were as quick as if she, had been sixteen, 
The door opened at this moment, and Philo } instead of sixty, looked. up at.once. When she 
interrupted the tirade. saw that it was Lina, the pride and joy of her old 
“If you please, Miss Lina,’ he said, ‘‘ your: heart, she looked up with a smile. 
mamma desires de pleasure ob a little conversa-; Lina asked the address. 
tion in her boodier. And, Mrs. Warner, de doctor; I'll run downstairs just » minute, and tell 
is jis’ gwine out, if you wished to speak to him.” her myself,’’ said Topham, ** Just you wait here, 
Away dashed Mrs. Warner, and in the hall ; my dearest dear. Not that he'll stir or rouse up. 
caught the departing Esculapius, on whom Lina } I won’t be gone no time. But I told that stupid 
bestowed a hasty salutation, as she hurried up} Rhoda to bring me more towels, and she hasn't 
the stairs. done it, and I must go and see about them; and 
‘* What has happened, mamma?’ she asked, as } so I'll tell your mamma about the address at the 
she entered the luxurious little nest in which her } same time.” 
mother sat. ‘Anna is quite -frantic—says you Lina stood in the doorway till the old woman 
knocked a man down, and with strange inconsis-{ had disappeared, looking about the room. The 
tency brought him home, and that all Murray ; curtains darkened it, and the bed was turned, so 
Hill will be aghast at the proceeding.” } that she could not see its occupant. Finally she 
‘Mrs. Talbot, whom Lina so closely resembled ; stole forward, impelled by an impulse which she 
that one could see just how the girl would look, } could not resist, even while she dreaded it. She 
and how handsome she would still be if she lived } drew close to the couch ; gazed down at the pale 
to fifty, laughed a little, but said: countenance and closed eyes; gave one long look ; 
‘I feel almost as crazy as Anna, to tell you} then started back; then looked again; while 
the truth, dear. I had been out driving. A } mingling of feelings, in which pity, loathing, and 
horse ranaway. A young gentleman was crossing ; anger all found a place, surged through hr 
the street. My carriage-pole knocked him down. } mind. 
His head struck the curb-stone, he fell sense-} For the man who lay there was the thief who 





less—” had robbed her in the street-car, that morning. 
‘Of course, you had him brought in,’’ inter-} At first she thought to runaway. Then her 
rupted Lina, eagerly, eye caught sight of a coat, hanging over the back 
“Of course. He might be dying, for all 1} of a chair. The coat was his, of course. She 
knew.” took up the garment, put her land in the breast- 
‘« What does the doctor say ?” pocket, and drew out a portemonnaie. It was her 


“The blow caused concussion of the brain. } own. 
Fortunately, it is not seyexe... But he cannot be} Some undefined sentiment of pity for the 
moved.at presents »«H@ is still insensible. In a } degraded wretch, as rapid as it was unreasoning, 
few hours, Dr. Osborne thinks, he will probably } caused her to take the pocket-book, and hide it in 
rouse upyenough so that he can tell us who he is.’’ } the nearest drawer. She could not bear the thing 
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in her own possession. But she remembered i mother, and tell her who the unknown sufferer 
that if, as might easily happen, his garments ; was. She looked into the boudoir. Mrs. Talbot 
were searched for proofs of his identity, the ; was not there, though Lina was certain she heard 
book would be at once recognized as her property. ; Anna go out as she left the Chinese chamber. 

She could not endure the thought of having to} ‘Mamma,’ she said, as she opened the door 
explain what manner of creature he was, while } of the reception-room, ‘I know who is upstairs: 
he lay there, to all outward appearance so near } Now, please don’t be distressed—” 

the confines of another world. ; But alas! before Mrs. Talbot could speak, her 

Some subtile impulse compelled her, in spite ; sister Anna, who had not gone home as she 
of herself, to turn, before she left the room, and ; supposed, broke in. 
look again at the white immovable face. It; ‘Who is it?—who is it?” she cried, excitedly. 
was not only handsome, but refined. The fore-{ ‘A dynamiter? I told you'so, mamma.” 
lead, low and broad, beneath the thick clusters ; «I know you did, my dear,” interrupted Mrs. 
of auburn curls, revealed intellect of no common : Talbot; ‘‘and you told me he was twenty other 
order. More perplexing still, that vague likeness things equally probable. Now, perhaps you will 
to some known countenance, which her mother ; allow Lina to tell us who he really is, and how 
had also noticed, rose before her. {she found out?” 

A slight noise startled her. She looked to see | ‘“‘Haven’t I asked her to? Haven't I begged 
what had caused it. The coat had fallen on the} and prayed?’ cried Mrs. Warner. ‘Heavens 
floor. She stooped, picked it up, and hung it— ‘ and earth—Lina to know and make this mystery 
wrong side out—over the back of the chair. As }—its just like her—I’d not have believed it, if 














she did this, she noticed a little square of silk, é 


stitched on the lining just below the collar, on 


all the world had—” 
Mrs. Talbot interrupted the torrent of words 


which some words were marked in gilt letters. {by laying her hand on her elder daughter's 


She took up the coat again, and read the 
name was that of the owner of the 


lines. ‘The 
oat, and there was also the name of the Brazil- 
jan tailor who made it, and the first was that 
of her own cousin, Jack Faucett. 

Bhe stood, struck dumb. What did it all 
mean? Suddenly she heard Topham’s step on 


the stairs, and, hastening into the hall, replied as ; 
quietly as she could to the old woman’s apologies ; George if I haven’t: George knows. 


for detaining her so long, and flew on to the seclu- 
sion of her own chamber, to think it all out. A 
mystery was somewhere. 

For a few moments she was so dazed that she ; 
could not think at all. But finally a light struck 
her bewildered brain. It must be Jack. It was 
impossible that anyone else should have his coat. 
It was no wonder she had not recognized him, 
for the ‘only photograph she had of him was so 
poor that it might have stood for almost anybody’s 
likeness as well as his. But he had undoubtedly 
recognized her in the cars. So far, well: Then 
came the perplexing reflection: Why had he not 
made himself known? Why run the risk of hear- 
ing her proclaim him a thief? She remembered 
that Jack, in old days, was always offending her 
youthful dignity by indulging in practical jokes. 
He had elected to inaugurate their meeting by 
playing what he no doubt considered a capital 
jest, but it offended her good taste beyond descrip- 
tion: even her pity for his accident, as she 
thought over it all now, could not make her 
‘entirely forgive him. 





One thing was certain. She must find her 


mouth, and holding it there firmly, while she 
said : 

‘‘Who is it, Lina?” 

“Cousin Jack, mamma—Jack Faucett. 
name is printed on the lining of his coat.’’ 

“I’m not surprised: I expected it,” cried Anna. 
‘« Over and over I’ve said that Uncle John would 
repent sending him off into that godless land—ask 
And now 
he has met with his reward. I’ll go and tell Aunt 
Marcia; I°ll bring her here. She’s sure to be at 
home; for she’s so bad with her rheumatism, 
that she can’t get out. of bed.’ 

It required the combined strength of her 
relatives to hold her, she wildly upbraiding them 
all the while, and demanding, with floods of 
tears, if they wished to let that poor boy die 
without the consolation of seeing his mother 
in his last hours. 

“Let me go!’’.she moaned, ‘let me go! 
Every moment. is precious; he may be dead 
before she can reach here.” 

In the midst of her hysterical cries, the door 
opened, and Philo, in a stentoriam voice, an- 
nounced : 

“Mr. Jack Faucett !”’ 

As Philo spoke, a tall bearded bronzed man 
rushed into the room. 

“Here Lam. Would: you have known me’”’ 
he said. ‘Not a bit, of course. I sent the 
photograph befoe I grew my beard, and did so 
on purpose. My! aunt, you haven't changed a 
particle. As for Lina—’ 


His 
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Before he could get further, before her mother 
and sister had caught their breath, Mrs, Warner 
was shrieking: 

‘Philo! Philo! here’s a burglar; here’s an 


‘ssassin. Oh, you bold wretch: and our Cousin 


Jack this instant upstairs with his back broken, 


ae 


having found the portemonnaie, and ti i on bis 
way to restore it to Miss Lina, whose address he 
had discovered written therein, when he met with 
his accident. 

, By the time he was able to leave that hospitable 
roof, he and Lina had grown friends, and it did 


and perhaps not a whole bone in his body, and { not require many further weeks to convince the 


Aunt Marcia waiting for me to fetch her before 
he dies.” 
‘You've not changed, either, in the least, 


Cousin Anna,” interrupted the intruder, bursting } 
into a fit of laughter. Then, a moment after, he } 
added; ‘ But what does this all mean, about my ; 





young lady that she had been sorely mistaken in 
believing Cousin Jack to be her ideal. However 
—fortunately for her peace of mind, and for that 
of the handsome pickpocket—Jack, betore this, 
had fallen wildly in love with a youthful Bow 
tonian, and, possessing a fair share of masculine 


being upstairs with my back broken? I| was } modesty, was only afraid that his fickleness 


never better in my life. I’ve had no accident. ; i might break Lina’s heart, What a relief it was, 
I'm no burglar—” therefore, to hear the truth. 

Mrs. Talbot here told of the accident, while} When the double engagement was announced 
Lina rapidly explained having discovered Jack's } to the family, silly Mrs. Warner waxed more 
mame on the coat. ‘And—and,’’ she said, con-; incoherent than ordinary, crying: 


fused, ‘we thought it was you.’ 

It was now Jack’s turn to explain. 

“It must be Cecil Trevor,’’ he exclaimed, 
excitedly. ‘We landed this morning. He wore 
one of my coats out. Where is he? He is the 





“I predicted it: George knows—ask George. I 
said this was Providence. Mamma could not have 
been induced nearly to kill that young man with- 
out some special reason, and it seems a miracle 


; that he should haye written Jack’s name on his 


dearest friend I have in the world. I wrote you ; coat-collar. And then for Laura Houstom.to come 
about him, Lina. People used to take us for! home from Europe this very spring, ag if it was 


brothers before I grew my beard.” 


for two weeks he lay so ill in Mrs. Talbot's 





} foreordained that she should marry Jack, in spite 
The pickpocket was really Cecil Trevor; and ; 


of Uncle John’s sending him out to Brazil to be 
eaten by anacondas, when he always vowed it 


house that he could give no explanation of his ‘ should be Lina; George knows. Ask George.” 
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BY FANNIE ISABELLE SHEBRICK. 





How like a soul thon art! 
So calm and fair, 
As through the air 
Thy mirrored forms of rocks and trees, 
Scarce stirred by wind or zephyr breeze, 
Form of thyself a part. 


The dizzy cliffs and domes of gray, 
Uplifted high 
Against the sky, 

Look down and see in thy calm face 
The impress of a God-like grace, 
That cannot fade away. 


Wert thou less calm and clear, 
The pictures fair 
Reflected there 
Would never meet the human eye; 
But thou hast pictured earth and sky 
In shadowy pool-depths near. 


Each human soul, like thee, 
Is but » glass ' 

Where pictures pass ; 

From day to day; and every care)" 

00) And every joy is mirrored there! So 
For God and man to see. 





Upon those waves of light 
The lines of thought, 
In shadows wrought, 
Lie mirrored oft; and, like to thine, . 
Each picture speaks the truth divine 
That marks the spirit’s flight. 


This morn, the orb of gold 
Crept still and far, 
A golden star, Q 
And on yon crested mount it hung: 
By poets eyes unseen, unsung, 
Until the morn grew old, 


In georgeous hues it came, 
And cast itsshoen 
Thy waves between, 
Until the shadows crept away 
Abashed, beneath the touch of day, 
And died in shrouds of flame. 


» Oh, here, where dream-forms lie, 
And willows hide 
The gentle tide, 
The soul could drift forevermore, 
And learn of lake and rock-bound shore 
Great thoughts that could not die, 














IN THE RING. 


BY LAUBA E. RICHARDS. 








, Ir was the turnkey who spoke. ‘they were children. Amy was ten years old 
’ “Yes, sir, that’s the man, in the cell yonder,”’ } when she came to the circus with her mother— 
, he said: “ him that’s walking up and down now, } as was ‘fat woman’ with us for three years; 
} with the big blue eyes and the color in his face. ‘then she died, and left the child to be brought 
: That's Tom, sir—Tom Dennie.” up to the riding. She was a very small child, 
. “A fine face,’’ I said, almost unconsciously. Amy was, though pretty as a picture; and it 
J “TI believe you, sir. You'd hardly pick out | was comical enough to see her alongside of her 
: that man, among all the rough lot I’ve been { mother, who was nigh onto four hundred in a 
a-showing you, as the man who's to be hanged calico dress and no trimmings. Tom was about 

to-morrow—eh, sir? Things is wrong, somehow. ' fourteen then—the smartest boy in the ring, and 
| I say to myself every day, since I came here, } the best; and he and Amy—well, sir, they took 
things is wrong. Here are we two fellows, who ; to each other from the first. They used to play 

worked together nigh upon ten years in the same } they were brother and sister; and many’s the 
' cirous, he as first rider, and I as Japanese } time Tom saved her from a rough word by taking 
: q tumbler, and always friends, with never a word ; the blame on himself. Not that she ever did 

between us. And now, here am I—along of | anything bad, you understand—for she was as 
hurting my back on a sharp stone left under the good a child as ever I see—but in little things, 
] ¢arpet, so that I had to leave the profession, { such as the ponies’ sugar, for example. What can 
which I never shouJd have, any other way— you expect at that age? And then the beasts 
getting good pay and steady work—though it { would turn sulky, and the trainer perhaps lose two 
ain’t pleasant work, mind you, it ain’t pleasant ; or three hours with them. But the trainer was 
work—as turnkey in the county jail. And here i fond of Amy—very fond of her indeed he was— 


is Tom Dennie, as I never could hold a candle ; and used to call her Bong-Aimay, I remember: 





to, the squarest man, take him all round, that 
ever I knew, in this same jail, under lock and 
key, and going to be hanged to-morrow. 

“T tell you, sir, it ain't right; and nobody can 
ever make me think it is right. I don’t want 
to say anything disrespectful to anybody; but 
I sometimes think we managed things better in 
the old circus than they do in these here courts 
of justice. 

“The story of it, sir? Well, yes. Perhaps I } 
can tell it as well as anybody can: for I was | 
there all along, d’ye see, sir—right beside all 
the parties, so to speak. And likewise 'twas only 
yesterday Tom went over the whole thing with 
me himself. ‘It'll make no difference to her or 





being a Frenchman, and having a foolish manner 
of speaking, as I notice they do in general. 

“Tt was the prettiest sight to see her and Tom 
practicing on them ponies. But there, sir, I beg 
your pardon: living in the ring most of my life, 
I forget that everybody else hasn’t, and I do run 
on. But you're in a hurry, sir, so I'll get on 
with my story, and make it as short as I can. 

“Things went on very pleasant and very quiet 
—traveling in summer, hippodrome performances 
in winter, all regular and peaceful, till this last 
year—as ever was.” Amy was sixteen then, and 
Tom ‘was twenty; tip-top riders, both of them, 
and she the best ‘tight-rope’ in the profession. 
’Twas last June that the manager sent her, with 


tome,’ says he; ‘but I’d rather people should } a good many others of us, into the back counties 
know the rights of it.’ So, if you'll step into} on a ‘starring’ round. She was the ‘star,’ Amy 
my little room, sir—this way, please. It ain’t a} was, and old Ryder, he was our ‘governor.’ 
pretty room, but it’s warm. And I says to} Ryder and Jinks’s Mammoth Constellation Show: 


myself, whenever I think how dismal it is: 
‘Steady work,’ says I, ‘steady work, my boy; 


‘ and that’s what you want, with a family to 
’ 


you must have seen the bills often, even if you 
don’t care for such things, sir. Old Ryder give her 
the name of Signorina Maraquina, the ‘flashing 


meteor of the arenic stage.’ Yes, sir, quite a 

“Well, sir, the way of it was this: You see, ; name we thought that was: our show always had 
Tom Dennie and Amy—she that was killed, you } good names, the governor having a gifl that way. 
know, sir: Amy Conroy, her name was—Tom ** We was to be gone several weeks, and Tom, 
snd Amy had always been together ever since | he begged hard to go, too; but “sy 
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couldn’t spare him—like another right hand) went on quiet enough till—well, about two 
for him, Tom was—so he had to stay at home. } months ago it is now. The wedding-day was 
But, before the party started, him and Amy fixed, and Amy and Tom was as happy as two 
found out as they cared a good deal more for birds. They didn’t say much, but their faces 
each other than brothers and sisters, and so they } was as good as a June sun to warm yourself by. 








were engaged. They were to have been married , The governor made it easy for Amy, so she could | 


just about this time, sir. And see how it is now, ; do her bits of sewing and that; and she would 
sir: it ain’t right, I tell you: nothing will ever } sit in her little room, sewing away and singing, 
make me think it is right. till you’d have to look im at the window to make 
‘Well, sir, we went off on that round, and ; sure that she hadn’t turned into a canary-bird. 
that was the beginning of all the trouble: for it} That girl! People used to think her a beauty in 
was while we was off that the other one joined ? her white gauze dress,as the Signorina Mara- 
us—Black Rob. Robert Smith, his name was; ? quina; but I tell you, sir, that was nothing to the 
but we all called him Black Rob, on account of } ; beauty of her in a little pink calico frock she 
his ugly looks and ways. I always thought, ; } used to wear, with a white collar and apron, 
myself, that he must have Injun blood in his} }and her brown curls falling all about her sweet 
veins: for he had that snaky, venomous look } } face. Little Amy! well, well! 
in his eyes, that them varmints have. But,; ‘You must excuse me, sir, knowing her ever 
Injun, or Turk, or whatever, he was a downright } since she was that high, you see, it comes over 
ugly customer; and old Ryder would never have } me at times, sir—it comes over me! 
hired him on, I believe, if he had been along. ; «One day, Amy was practicing in the ring, all 
But Jinks was running this trip, and he didn’t; alone as it happened; and, by bad luck, Black 
know much; and I will say that Rob was a} Rob came by the door and saw her. He came in 
powerful good contortionist. Turn himself inside } ; and began to talk in the same old way, about dying 
out, he could, and sit down inside his own; } for her, and why wouldn’t she look at him, and all 
skeleton, and grin at you through his ribs. You } ) that sort of thing. Amy got out of patience at last: 
know that kind, sir; they’re always bad char | for you see, sir, she thought he knew all about 
acters, I, notice; just like the snakes and eels} her and Tom being engaged. But it turned out 
they try to imitate: wriggling, squirming vers | he didn’t, having joined but lately, and all the 
mints, I call em all—yah! old hands knowing it so long it was a matter 
“Well, and what does this precious fellow do, ; of course, let alone his being so disagreeable that 
but go and take a shine to our Amy. It was no} nobody cared to talk to him. So she spoke up to 
wonder, for she was as pretty as a pink with the him pretty sharp, and told him he ought to be 
dew on it; but he pestered her almost to death, } ashamed of himself, and no one but a mean fellow 
hanging round her, and making soft speeches to} would tease her so: and just then who should 
her, and staring at her, when she couldn’t bear } come by the door but Tom, and she ealled him in. 
the sight of him. I never knew Amy to speak ; He saw in a minute what was up, and he gave it 
hard of anybody except him, for she always; to Rob! told him to let Amy alone and go about 
seemed to see good in people when nobody else ; his business, or he’d help him, or something like 
could; but she hated Black. Rob as she would a } that. «I'd like to know what right you have 
snake. However, she couldn’t get rid of him, } to stop my speaking to her?’ growls Rob, ‘I'll 
for he kept following her,round like her own} speak to her as much as I like, for all you!’ 
shadow, and making love to her, till the cons ‘Faith,’ says Tom, ‘I’ve as good a right as any- 
child was e’enamost crazy. j one, I’m thinking; the right of the man who is 
‘We had good luck, and were gone about four } going to marry her next week, my boy.’ Rob 
weeks. When we came back, Amy told Tom all } turned white about the lips at that, and, looking 
about these goings-on ; and he was mad enough, at Amy, ‘Is that a lie?’ says he. ‘No,’ says 
I tell you. He swore that the first time he caught } she, drawing close to Tom. ‘It’s as true as sun- 
Rob speaking to her, he’d break his ugly head } shine,’ says she. Then, feeling sorry for the man, 
for him. But Amy, she begged him to let it ; for he looked as if he had been shot, she said: 
go. She was afraid of the man, she said, and ; «I am sorry I spoke so cross to you, Rob. I 
didn’t want his ill-will. When she was married ' ; thought you knew it, of course. Brerybedy 4 in 
he couldn’t tease her, she said. And then she'd } the circus has known it this long time.’ He 
laugh, and look up at him with her pretty brown ; ; didn’ t seem to hear her, but stood looking first at 
eyes, till he forgot. all about Black Rob and weep | ; her, and then,at Tom, and his face a kind of 
thing else but just her, ; } greenish-gray color, Tom says, that wasn’t pleas- 
.. “We were pretty busy just then, and things ' ant to look at. At last he says: ‘Curse you both,’ 
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says he: ‘I'll be even with you yet.’ With that } he stumbled against somebody, and, looking up, 
he turns away, but at the door he stops and looks } saw it was Black Rob glowering at him, white as 
‘back at Tom. Do you know the look of a snake, } a ghost, and looking uglier than ever. But Amy 
‘sir, when you’ve got him pinned with a forked ) was waiting for Tom, to say good-night to him, 
stick, and the dumb critter wriggles his head ; ; and he hadn’t no time to think of Rob, much less 
round and looks up at you, and tries to tell you | : speak to him. It came back to him afterwards, 
with his eyes how he hates you? That was the ; though—it came back to him. 
way he looked, Tom says. ‘And so you are going ‘He went off, sir, as happy as a king. When 
to marry her next week, Tom Dennie?’ he says. } he got to B——, he found the parties he was to 
‘I wish you joy,’ and with that he was off. } see waiting for him, in a hurry, full of business. 
“Amy was frightened out of her wits, poor} Well, he wa’n't anxious to fool away any more 
little thing. ‘Oh, Tom, what did he mean?’ } time than was necessary, so the long and short of 
she cried. ‘I’m afraid of him: I know he'll do ; it was, they settled everything fair and square, 
us some hurt.’ ‘Nonsense,’ said Tom, cheering | up to the handle—that was Tom's way—in about 
her up a bit. ‘He didn’t mean anything. He } half the time they had expected to, and Tom 
was drunk, I believe. Don’t worry your little | found that, by hurrying a bit, he could get back 
head about him, Birdie, but show me the new | in time for the evening performance. Well, sir, 
step you've been learning.’ He laughed it off, , he hurried that bit. He says he never felt in 
and she soon got over her fright; but Tom wasn’t } } such a hurry in his life before, and he remem- 
quite easy about the matter himself, for all he ) bers wondering what ailed him: for there wa'n't 
made so light of it. nothing for him to do, when he did get back. 
“Two days after that, the governor sent Tom » However, back he came, and got in just after the 
over to B——, on some business. I don’t } performance had begun. Amy was to dance: the 
know what it wes, but it was something very first thing, so he was making for the ring atonee ; 
important, and only him or Tom could manage it, } but, as he passed by the rope-closet, he saw the 
and he was laid up with rheumatics. Tom didn’t ; ; door standingyopen, and he looked im, just to 
want to go, but there was no help for it, and ; : make sure that all was right. He told me, sir, 
besides, there didn’t seem to be any real reason that his heart seemed to stand still in him when 
why he shouldn’t go: he just didn’t want to, and ; he saw the new rope lying there coiled up, just 
he couldn’t tell why. He was to be away over ; as he had left it. He looked behind the barrel— 
night, so he got all his work done before he ; the old rope was gone. He called out something, 
started. There wa’n’t noshirking nor putting-off ; he didn’t know what, for his head was all in a 
with Tom Dennie: everything square and ready ; whirl; but at the sound of his voice, Billy Dalny 
up to the handle—that was the way with him. ; came out of the common-room close by. ‘ Why, 
Amy was to dance that night in the upper ring. ; Tom,’ says Billy, ‘you back a’ready?’ ‘The 
The upper ring, sir, is where the rope is stretched ; rope!’ says Tom; ‘the rope!’ and that was all 
twice as high as for the common dancers. Only } he could say. ‘Oh, the ropes are all right,’ says 
the first-class ones does it. Well, so Tom went | Billy. ‘I hurt my arm this afternoon, powerful 
to make sure, last thing before he started, that } bad, and Rob Smith offered to put them up for 
everything was all right for that. ’Twan’t no me, like a good fellow.’ 
part of his work. Billy Dalny had charge of the; ‘Then Tom saw through the whole . black 
ropes—but Tom didn’t think none too much of | devil's trick. He caught hold of a chair to 
Billy. He was a good fellow enough—I always ; steady himself a minute. Then he rushed for 
said Billy was a good fellow; but you know, sir, , the ring. He reached the ring, sir, just in time 
some men are born late in the afternoon, and | to hear the great crowd give a yell like a whole 
Billy was one of them, so Tom always looked after ; menagerie—just in time to see the rope part at 
everything himself, when Amy was going on. ; the frayed place, 'and Amy fall from a height of 
He went into the closet where the ropes were } , forty feet— 
kept, to see if they were all right for the evening, } “You'll excuse me, sir. I ain’t no hand to 
and he found that the rope they had been using { { tell this story. Knowing her from a child, you 


wasn’t fit to go on again—frayed half-way } see, ‘eS siz, it wa'n’t a sight to see, that’s 
through in one place it was. So he threw it} all. you'll never be called to see one like 


behind a barrel, where nobody could see it, and 
puta new one out, all ready for use, Then he 


called Billy Dalny, and told him about it, and 
scolded him a bit for leaving things till the last 
minute like that. As he came out of the closet » lifted her: 





it, sir. 

‘Tom lifted up his little sweetheart, sir, as 
quiet and still as if she was asleep, and he 
afraid of waking her. She breathed once as he 
that was all. He stood looking at 
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her in his arms, quite calm, stunned-like, while } round the room with that awful stare, till his 
everybody was crowding round him, and the; eyes came to Rob Smith, cowering in the corner. 
women screaming, and the men asking questions,; ‘Then, sir, he made one spring, it seemed, 
and pushing, and trying to find out how it all and was on him in an instant. Rob started up 
happened. Suddenly Tom looked around at the ; with a screech like an Injun, and tried to get 
people with a curious dazed look, as if he won- out his knife, and called to us to help him; 
dered what they were doing there: then in} but there wasn’t no time for anyone to move: 
another minute he had pushed them out of his: for Tom’s hand was out from his breast, and all 
way with one arm, as if they had been so many ' in one breath came a click, a flash, and a shot, 
straws, and was gone with her. }and then a heavy fall, 

‘He carvied her to her own little room, and ; “Dead? Yes, sir: that black soul was started 
laid her down on the bed. She had left her on its travels before it had time to wonder where 
work there when she went to dress for the it was going—that is, if he had a soul: being, as 
performance—a dress she was making: @ white ; I said, half Injun, I believe. 
thing, with little flowers worked on it; it wasto}; ‘We all ran forward, and some lifted up the 
have been her wedding-dress, sir. Her arm fell ; body, to see if there was any life in it, while 
on it as Tom laid her down, and the needle ran } two men caught hold of Tom. He laughed, and 
into her hand. She didn’t feel it, sir. There ; threw down his revolver. ‘You needn’t hold 
wasn’t no more pain for our Amy then, But } me, boys,’ he said: ‘1’m not going to run away. 
Tom felt the prick of that needle. It was the ; And you needn’t take no trouble about him,’ he 
first thing that hurt him, he said. ‘added: ‘he’s as dead as Judas.’ 

‘<I went into the common room, sir, with alot’ “After that, he wouldn’t speak a word, but 
of the: other men, to wait for the doctor, We ; sat resting his head on his hand, looking straight 
hhadegpt the audience safe out, and shut up the } in front of him. Only, when we carried out the 
shop; and we was waiting around, we didn’t know : body, he looked after it in a dazed sort of way, 
exactly what for. One man hadogone to fetch the as if he was trying to think of something. 
doctor, though there wasn’t nothing for him to do, ; Presently, he got up, and went out, some of us 
except to tell us what we knew already. But 1 ; following. He went into Amy’s little room 
was kind o' sick and weak, and maybe all of us g again, and sat down by the bed, and took the 
was: for we seemed to want to keep together. _{ little cold hand and began looking for the mark 

‘None of us thought to notice Black Rob, ; of the needle-prick, 
sitting in a corner by himself, as he mostly did,;  ‘‘ Nothing could get him away from there. 
away from the rest of us. . We was sitting round ;} Nothing nor nobody could make him stir nor 
the stove, with our backs to the door. Presently } speak, till the officers came and took him: then 








someone turned round a minute: then suddenly 
he cried: ‘My God! look there, men.’ And we 
all sprang to our feet, and saw Tom Dennie 
standing in the doorway. 

‘* Never till I die, sir, shall I forget that look. 
Tom’s face, that had always such a bright color 
in it, was a dead bluish-white, looking like 
death about the lips, that were set as if he would 
never open them again; and his eyes had a kind 
o’ hungry shine in them, and were wide open; 
the lids were moving. He was stooping forward 
a little, his hand inside the breast of his shirt. 


He never moved nor spoke, but just stood looking » 


he went with them like a lamb, without a word, 
only looking back at Amy, where the women had 
laid her, with a flower in her bosom. 

‘There, sir, that’s all the story, There ain't 
many harder ones, to my thinking. Tom, sir? 
He’s been just as you see him ever since I came 
here, as was about a month ago: walking up and 
down, up and down, with that bright look in 
his face, as if he saw something ahead that he 
was glad to see. He’s in a terrible hurry for 
to-morrow to come, sir: asks me every half-hour 
what o’clock it is. Amy's waiting for him, he 


” 


says. 
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eo eee on Piaey, 
BY CLINTON BCOLLARD,. 


Pha wes 

Tr in the art of song "twere mine to gain 
The rare perfection that so few attain, 

A lyric T would fashion 

Breathing of tender love devoid of passion : 


And when I had a beauteous setting wrought, 
T'd jewel it with thought, 

Until the whole should be 

A glowing gem of perfect purity! 
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WHO 


WON? 


BY MARY BLANE. 


‘*Mary, when will Jack come home?” 

The speaker was Gordon Stearns, and, as she 
spoke, she turned a pair of very handsome blue 
eyes toward the other occupant of the luxurious 
Rockland drawing-room, who was quietly reading, 
that hot June afternoon. 

“Indeed, I don’t know. “Let me see. He was 
to go to Yosemite, Los Angelos, Los Vegas, and 

“at least a half-dozen other places. TI suppose he 
cannot get back under six months.” 

“He won't do, then,” and Gordon clasped her 
pretty hands above her head: ‘he'll return too 
late.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Only this: that I propose to be married before 


the twentieth of néxt October, and, if Jack were ' 


here, which he will not be, it seems, I should cer- 

tainly ‘marry him—that is, if he would have me.”’ 
“Fave you f—when he has courtéd you, semi- 

annually, for five years? But why do you wish 

to be married by the twentieth of October?” 
“You have heard of Armstead Shipley?” 
“Yes.” 


$ “Thank you for the implication. No, he did 
‘not come. But ‘he wrote to father, withdrawing 
al claim he might have by the will. His 
* humility, he said, would not allow him to hope 
‘that my decision would be such as our uncle had 
’ hoped for, nor would he be willing to avail himself 
‘of my generosity, and bind me to a life-long 
* sacrifice. He would, he said, take immediate 
‘legal steps in the matter to provide against any 
} contingency, and closed with the intimation that 
‘ his claim would most probably be forfeited before 
; the time allowed by the will had expired.” 

° «Well, you don’t object to having the estate 
; unencumbered, do you?” asked Mary, laughing. 
} What more do you want ?” 

“Want?” ‘exclaimed Gordon, hotly, -as two 
‘ fiery spots took their places on her lovely oval 
‘cheeks. ‘Do you think it is pleasant’ to be 
‘ known amongst all your acquaintances as looking 
: for a lover who doesn’t appear, even with the 
3 inducement of a fortune? It would, at least, 
’ have been more gentlemanly to make some show 
Sof leaving the matter to my decision.” 

‘But you will have the estate, which will be 


“He is to be married in October, and my} 
‘wedding shall come beforé his—that's all.’’ : some comfort—” 

“My dear, you are talking in riddles. I had } “T will not touch it,” broke in the other. 
always Heard that there was some sort of an ; Uncle never wanted me—never intended me— 
engagement between you and Mr. Shipley, and ; to have it by myself. Father says I will be bound 


that you were eventually to be married.” 
“So there was. When we were both little 


children, that crankiest of uncles, Uncle Arm- } 


steail Gordon, took it into his crazy pate to adopt 
his niece and nephew—Mr. Shipley and myself, 
both namesakes—afier the following fashion: 
We were not to meet until my nineteenth 
birthday., If we should, after acquaintance, 
prudently ‘agree upon the business-arrangement 
of @ marriage-ceremony, we should jointly own 


and enjoy together tie Windy Hill plantation ° 


and a comfortable income of some thousands a 
year. Tf either party should elect to object, 
eaid'election to be indicated by marrying some- 
one else before that appointed time, his or her 
Tight to the property should be forfeited, and the 
other namesake should remain sole heir.” 

“ Well ?”’ 

“That is all of it.” 

“Did not Mr. Shipley come here last Octo- 
ber?” asked Mary. “Surely he could not, after 
having known you—” 


; to take it, if Armstead marries first; but I will 
} not take it; I'll marry first myself.’’ 

> The conversation was interrupted, at this mo- 
‘ment, by the entry of Henry Stearns, Gordon’s 
} sixteen-year-old brother, who came in with the 
> mail-bag. Gordon extended her hand for the 
* mail, and, selecting her own letters, turned the 
‘rest over to Mary, whose business it was to 
‘assort and distribute them. Suddenly Gordon 
> said : 

“‘Here’s a letter from Aunt Rebecca, Mary. 
: She Tias been ill, and has given up her visit here. 
3 She’ Wants us, instead, at Rinlock for a fortnight ; 
: and is positively going to have a brand-new West- 
; ern dude in her summer collection. I wash my 
; hands of him, however. Nothiiig beyond the 
> Mississippi for me.” of Ft 

“Shall we go?” asked Marty, smiling: 

“Oh, of course; but it’s fFightfully hot to be 
dressed up and trying to sustain a reputation for 
beauty. Whew! the very breeze is stifling,” 
and she arose as she spoke, with the 181). sug- 

( 
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gestion that it was more pleasant on the gallery, } time. 
since the sun was gone. out’.”’ 
**Gone?” said Mary, laughing, as she followed “He is the Western dude,” said Mary, “I 
her cousin through the window. ‘You must be } suppose, that Aunt Rebecca mentioned.” 
under a cloud this evening, or under a delusion. ; ‘‘He lives in Tucson,’’ Gordon commented, 
Look at the clock. It is only half-past six.” } abstractedly, ‘and, I’ve heard, is very wealthy.” 
“Then it is going to rain. hed see how it is} The visit of the dude had drawn to a close, 
clouding over.’ {and so had that to Rinlock, whither he had 
They stood, for some moments, watching the | accompanied the two girls. All this while, 
rising storm, so absorbed that they did not hear | Gordon had looked her prettiest, and had done 
the sound of horses’ hoofs approaching, and were : her best to turn the heads of all the available 
first aroused by Mr. Stearns’s voice, as he entered ; material, especially of Mr. Palmer; and now she 
the gallery at the other end, accompanied by a } was at home again, without—so she had confessed 
stranger. } to Mary—+having had a show for an offer, though, 
“T am very glad, indeed, sir,’’ he was saying, at one time, the company had boasted of four 
“that your letters have miscarried, since it gives : eligible marriageable bachelors. Mr. Palmer had 
us an opportunity of having you with us. Your } proved a charming acquaintance, and Mary 
father was an old and very dear friend of mine. } avowed that he looked love at Gordon all day 
My daughter, sir,’’ this to Gordon, who had ; long; but the latter asserted positively that he 
come forward, on seeing her father, ‘Gordon, ‘ had never even been conventionally sentimental. 
let me introduce to you Mr. Palmer, Aunt { He had accompanied Mary and herself back to 
Rebecca’s nephew, from Tucson. You have : Hedgestone, and to-morrow would leave for 
heard her speak of him, I know.” ; Washington, and thence, a few days later, for 
««Indeed I have,’’ was the pleasant response, } ‘ Arizona: ‘‘unless,”’ he had said, ‘‘a business- 
uttered in the sweet voice, and accompanied by ‘ matter of very vital importance, and not yet 
the winning smile, which were among Gordon ; adjusted, should bring him back for a few days.” 
Stearns’s chief charms, > “Why do you persist in living so far away 


To use Harry’s slang, ‘this lets Jack 


‘«« Meantime, my dear,” said Mr. Stearns, will | } from everybody, Mr. Palmer?’ asked Gordon, 
you give directions about Mr. Palmer’s room? ‘ as they stood on the broad stone step together, 
He is on his way to Rinlock; but his uncle has | the evening before his departure. 


written to him to come through Hedgestone. 1 } 
am so glad we can thus make his acquaintance.”’ 
And he bowed to the pleasant-faced guest. 


“Do you believe in special Providences, Gor- | 
don?’ asked Mary, laughingly, when the two } 


girls were left alone on the gallery. 


‘That depends upon one’s starting-point, does 
} it not?” he asked, laughing. 
‘I suppose so. Of course, I 
Virginia the centre.” 
“T would very. much love, for some reasons, 
}to be in Virginia; but I shall probably never 


4 


always Consider 





“Wait until I gather a handful of roses before leave Tucson. But you have not given me the 
it rains,” said Gordon, in her usual wilful way. | souvenir you promised,” he added, abruptly. 
«Perhaps then I will tell, you.” ; “A souvenir? Oh, yes; it was a ‘gloire de 

She was gone before her cousin could remon- | Dijon,’ to transplant, you wanted.” 
strate, and, five minutes later, was running back ; ‘‘ What a hopelessly practical individual. No, 
down the gravel-walk with a huge bunch of ' I was not referring to the rose-family just then.” 
odorous buds and full-blown roses. } “I beg pardon,” said Gordon, laughingly. 

A pair of dark-gray eyes took in the picture ' “ But I'll get the rose for you, all the same?” 
from an upper window. ’ ‘Taking his assent for gfanted, she led the way 

«What a lovely girl,’ said Mr. Palmer: for ; toward the garden. Then followed a great deal 
he it was who was looking. At that instant, | of commenting, and criticizing, and joking over 
a vivid flash of lightning quickened her speed ' the selection; but the search was continued, 
to.a swift run, and she reached the gallery just ' until three twigs were secured sufficiently woody 
as the first Bap were giving way to a steady and crooked to satisfy the most exacting rose- 
rainfall. ‘Yes, lovely,’ added the young man, } grower. 

‘and runs like an Atalanta.” ; Call the bush Hedgestone, Mr. Palmer,”’ said 

‘+ Now for thes il Providence, Mary,’’ said } Gordon, as she handed the stems to him, ‘and 
Gordon, as she parted the flowers, and proceeded | let it keep our memory Ne 
to fasten hers at the throat and) belt of her; ‘There is small fear of its fading, I assure 
delicate blue dress. ‘‘I have come to the con-‘ you,” he replied, warmly. ‘And, by the way, 
clusion that he’s very handsome, and just in ‘ your regrets are now in order: I have determined 











not to wait till morning, but to take the night- 
- train.” 

Gordon looked, as she expressed herself, ex- 
tremely sorry to have him go. Indeed, the | 
young man, perhaps, would have been more | 
pleased to see her less frank. 

* But,’’ said she, at last, “isn’t there a proba- ; 
bility of your coming bavk? I hope for that,’’ 

“There seems now no hope of it,’’ he replied, 


almost gloomily ; ‘‘ but I have not finally settled ’ 
I am afraid I am something of a: 
Do you know that / 
I came here charged with a message which I ’ 


the matter. 
coward and a procrastinator. 


haye not yet found courage to deliver?’ 
“A message. Not to me.’’ 
“Yes, to you.” 
“For whom? From whom?” 
‘From your cousin, Armstead Shipley.” 
If a bombshell had exploded at her feet, ’ 


Gordon could not have been more startled. But ' 


her surprise lasted only for a moment. 
“Do not trouble yourself to deliver it,’’ 


shrug of the shoulders: 
not friends.” 

“Have you ever seen him?”’ 

“No: nor ever wish to.’’ 

“Tt was for thet reason, I think, he gave me ; 
this commission.’ 

“Did he tell—’ 

“Yes; he told me that you had returned his 
letters unopened.” 

“ And—” 

“And of your odd uncle’s will.” 

“ And—”’ 


“« Mr. Shipley and I are | 


Hesspoke slowly now, as he added: “And of | 


his letter, last autumn, to your father,’ 

“ Tlas your friend not one instinct of a gentle- 
man?’ broke out Gordon, angrily, yet in a tone 
which showed how much self-control she was 
exercising. 


she | 
replied, haughtily, and with a contemptuous | 
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} “The ‘noblesse oblige’ was not prominent,” 

; was the sarcastic reply. 

‘He never doubted that you approved of his 
conduct, until his letters, begging to be allowed 
‘ to visit you, ‘now that the embarrassing contract 

3 ; was removed,’ were returned unopened.” 

‘You can assure him,’’ said Gordon, in a bard 

' sharp voice, ‘that I have no fault to find with 

his measuring my unwillingness by his own. In 

thinking I will touch a cent of the money, he has 
underrated me greatly. I know that Uncle Arm- 
stead preferred his favorite nephew should have 
the property. He is welcome to it. But I can- 

; not forgive his having chosen to take the deci- 

{ sion in his own hands, and so made me the sub- 

| ject—yes, the butt—of everybody’s ridicule. Let 

, us not talk about him any more, please.’ She 

; broke off with a little laugh, as she said this, and 

‘ with an effort to recover her good-humor. ‘The 

subject always shows me at my worst. Take your 

; message, whatever it is, back to him,” she con- 

tinued; ‘‘I do not want it. And assure him that, 


if the gods ever give me my revenge, I shall 
know how and where to use it—’ 

She broke off abruptly, fearing, if she went on, 
she would lose her temper again. 

‘Tt would not be a difficult task for you now,” 


said Mr, Palmer, for whom the subject seemed to 
possess peculiar interest, ‘‘to take that revenge.”’ 
“How?” 
‘« Let him come to Rockland.’’ 
“Never. If he weré to come, I should leave.”’ 
“Then let me take you to Tucson.” 
Gordon lifted her brow in bewilderment. 
“Let me take you to Tucson,’ he repeated, 
slowly, in a calm easy tone of inquiry. ‘That is 
} clear enough, is it not ?”’ 
} They had seated themselves on one of the iron 
> benches, in which the old-fashioned garden 
abounded. He took one of her hands as he 
spoke. Gordon’s only reply was to say: “Mr. 


4 


“T have always thought that, on a point of} Palmer?’ interrogatively, and in a tone of half 


honor, he céuld defy attack,’ replied Mr. Palmer, 
warmly. ‘He had no idea of—’ 

“Of what?” 

“Of things being as they are,’’ was the answer. 

“Things as they are? What does he mean? 
I suppose there is little doubt that he is 
acquainted with the fact that he has made me 
appear in the enviable light of having been dis- 
carded,”’ 

“ Miss Stearns !”’ 


“Tt is the correct but rather bald way of 


stating the matter.” 


“T assure you, I assure you, Armstead Ship- | 


ley's course was prompted neither by vanity 


Ror coarseness.” “ 


| amusement, half surprise, as she attempted to 


? withdraw her hand. 


‘No, no: it is very comfortable so,’’ wns the 
’ smiling response, as his fingers closed tightly upon 
‘it. “TI have been many times tempted to a like 
experiment, during the past fortnight; but have 
| refrained. Now, I again repeat the question: 
‘Will you go with me to Tucson?’ May ! not 
take you? I ask it with all it implies, for I love 
you.” 
; A small-sized earthquake could scarcely have 
surprised Gordon more. In her large experience 
she had never known so abrupt an offer. Of 
‘course he must be jesting, she said to herself. 
; She looked up smiling, in the act to frame a 
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coquettish answer. But there was such a serious 
steady light in his eyes, as he smiled down into 
hers, that she realized he was in earnest. 

‘“We are not before the footlights, Gordon,” 
he said, using her name for the first time. ‘I 
see you think I am trifling with you. But I 
am painfully in earnest. You must and shall 
consider this matter seriously.’ He paused an 


instant, and then, as she made no reply, added: | 


«Let me hear you say ‘I will marry you.’ Only 
that. TI ask no more.” 

“But I—I—it takes me so by surprise,” stam- 
mered Gordon, in a half-nervous, half-laughing 


tone; and she made a last and successful effort ‘ 


to reclaim her hand. 

He looked at her sadly. 

“Will you not at least allow me,” he said, 

“to leave the matter open for future considera- 
tion?’ And he followed her example and 
arose. 
«“J—I—never knew a lover develop so sud- 
denly,” Gordon exclaimed, half hysterically, 
between surprise and amusement. ‘I really do 
not know—I—” 

“T wish [ could hear or even see that you 
did,” was the rather hopeless answer; “but I 





“That T love you intensely, and—”’ 

“Well?” 
{ “That I ask you to give yourself to me.” 
{ «4 Well?” 
“That your decision involves, and makes, my 
‘ happiness or misery.”’ 
/ « But,” she replied, “ what if I am not in love 
‘ with you?” 
} «Went 
} “That I might marry from pique, as I think 
{ you asked me to, just now.” 

“Well?” 

She paused a moment. 

‘If I go with you to Tucson,” she said, look- 
ing him bravely in the face, “it will not be from 
pique.” 

An hour later, when Mr. Palmer, having had 
an interview with Mr. Stearns, which seemed 
{ highly satisfactory to both, was saying his good- 
byes, he handed Gordon a card. 

‘“ You said you would write to me, dear,’’ were 
: his words. “This is my address in Washington. 
; You will keep your word, Gordon, will you not?” 
$ She blushed, and put her hand in his, and 
‘looked up smiling into his face, and said: 

{ «Don’t stay long. I am beginning to miss you 
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knew it was too soon. Perhaps it will always be ; already.” 


too soon. Let me appeal to other incentives. 
Remember, ‘ revenge is sweet.’ ”” 
Gordon flushed to her temples. 


; A moment more, and he was gone. Humming 
‘ a bar from “ Figaro,’’ Gordon drew the card from 
: its place in her belt, and read, with eyes growing 


“Well,” she half whispered, toying with the wide and wider: 
rose at her belt, «« what is it that you want me to } 
consider ?”’ } 


ArmsTeaAD PALMER SHIPLEY. 
Ebbit House. 





ASSURANCE" 


BY MAUDE MEREDITHs 


T xNow a shy retreat, 
Where bright flowers blossomreyer, 
Filling all the air with fragrance rare, 
And drear winds whisper never, 
Among the roses sweet, 


The sun is never dim, 
And never the stars are hid; 
For storms drift not o’er the cherished spot, 


The roses pule and sweet. 


I know the waits me yet, 
And my heart is warm with love, 
For close to my breast shall her dear head rest, 
While the stars grow pale above, 
And the round white moon is set. 
I know she waits me yet! 


Where my lover stands amid 
) 
b 





SORROW. 


BY F. WYVILLE HORNE. 


So does sorrow, tired of day, 
Pine and pray for dark and night; 
But when day is passed away 
Sorrow sets not with the light, 


So does sorrow, tired of night, 
Pine and pray for light and day; 


‘ 
But when night has taken flight, 


£orrow dies not @ith the gray. 
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THE MOTHERLESS GIRL. 





BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 





[Entered according to Act of Congresa, in the year 1884, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D, C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76. 


CHAPTER V. Mrs. Dean knew her way into this strange 

Wuen Mrs. Dean left her room in that huge } place, and glided with adroit quietness up to the 
tenement-house, she went hurriedly forward, as; window when the policeman was out of sight— 
if some errand of life or death were urging her } for, being a woman to whom the intricate combi- 
on. She appeared to see no one of the many } nations of law and crime were not from necessity 
persons that passed her on the sidewalk, but } explained, she had some dread of the uniform, and 
threaded her way among them as a hound gives } avoided it with childish cowardice, So she slunk 
his whole being to the object of pursuit. In and } through the door and made her way into a small 
out of the entanglement of streets, that became ; back room, furnished with an office-chair or two, 
more and more squalid as they led to the water- Pa desk, and a counter, behind which a man sat 
side, she went into a more open part of the city, with his face turned toward the door, and watc¢h- 
where pawnbroker-signs were abundant, and men ing each one who passed through it with the eyes of 
stood in the doors of their cheap clothing-shops | a hawk ready to pounce upon its prey. Now and 
with anxious faces searching the passing crowd } } then he dealt out a bit of paper, and took coin 
for a customer in everyone who turned his eyes on } } from the hard palm of some vagrant patron of 
the specimen garments crowded to the sidewalk. } the place; but always with a mysterious move- 

Mrs. Dean took no heed of all these signs of ment of the bead and some confidential whisper 
active trade, but kept on her way till she reached of caution. Two or three women mingled with 
a window in which some old bank-notes and a} the group of loiterers permitted to haunt the room, 
sporic heap of silver seemed to give notice of a} and from among these Mrs. Dean made her way 
broker’s office, though the amount of exchange to the counter, meeting the hawk-eyed man with 
going on in genuine coin, in that neighborhood, } a glance keen and eager as his own. She leaned 
must have been confined to very narrow limits } forward, and whispered : 
indeed. Still, several persons were gathered “Eleven, twenty, and two. Give me_ these 
around this window, looking hungrily at the} numbers just as I speak them. Say nothing, 
little heap of money, and others were constantly } though. Some of them might overhear, and get 
going in and out of the door cloze by, carrying} ahead of me. paren, twenty, and two—be par- 
bits of paper closed in their hands, some with } ticular,”’ 
sly airs of concealment, others looking defiantly The old. woman; pointed each number, as she 
around, as if they understood that the policeman | gave it, with a tap of her long finger-nail on the 
who loitered by now and then was more likely to} counter, and, leaning eagerly forward, watched 
protect than raid the place, which was, in fact, } the man with such intensity that he said: 
nothing more or less than that gambling-hall of} «I don’t remember it, but you must have got 
the poor in great cities—a policy-offi¢e. a prize at last, and that gives you vim to try 

Poor, indeed, were the people who went in and again. Hope 'thateavill stop your grumbling about 
out of that door: for many of them had carried } blanks.” . 
the last cent they had on earth into that den, “Not yet-—not. yet.’’ answered the woman; 
and came forth dark-browed and sullen with dis- } ‘‘ but I shall this time, I am sure.”’ 
appointment, Now and then a face, repulsive ‘Well, that is the kind of talk that breeds 
from gratified greed, appeared among them—for } luck. How can people expect to draw on fortune, 
# little fuel must necessarily be thrown upon the} when they haven’t got a bit of faith in ber? 
evil flame that enticed so many miserable dupes } There are your figures, and good luck to them.”’ 
to the burning—and whispered mysteriously to} Mrs. Dean snatched at the paper eagerly; but 
others of his good luck, exhibiting confidentially } the man drew back, shaking his head with great 
&crumpled bank-note or precious coin in the palm } good nature; but still retained it between his 
of his unwashed hand. } fingers. 
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“You seem to forget.’” all day long. Pools—he needn’t mention any- 

Mrs. Dean was searching in the skirts of her} thing of that sort to her. 
dress for a much-worn portemonnaie, that had} The policy-dealer looked at a habitue of his 
made its appearance in that place many times} den, who stood behind Mrs. Dean as she uttered 
before, and with it, she drew forth the bank-book } this protest, and gave him a slow wink. That 
that Silas Marsh had confided to her as guardian } gentleman took a soiled handkerchief from his 
of his children. While the woman counted} pocket, and, holding it to his mouth while he 
out her money with nervous haste, the man} suppressed the laugh that seemed ready to break 
reached forth his hand, drew the book toward } from it, brought himself into a condition to join 
him, and began carelessly to turn over the leaves, } in the conversation. 
thus making himself master of its contents with-} “TI agree with this lady,”’ he said, with a suave 
out caring whether she noticed the rude action } bow, which left him leaning upon the counter in 
or not. She did notice it, and gave a disagree-} confidential position close to the old woman. 
able laugh of triumph as she took it from him. 3 « Pools are a nuisance; but syndicates—they are 

“You see I ain’t necessitated to go into your} the genteel thing in financial circles nowadays. 
policies,” she said, thrusting the bank-bock into} The Prince of Wales goes in for them, neck and 
her pocket again. ‘I could almost buy you out} heels. Now a syndicate of ladies with plenty of 





now, couldn’t I?” money in bank, such as our amiable friend here 
The man bent his head in seeming homage to } —with experience as well as cash—would make 
so much wealth. a splendid thing of it. Of course, a person in 


“Money,” he said, “begat money, and luck } her position, and with so much magnetism in her- 
always followed prosperity. It is a great mistake } self, could get up a sort of circle, and go into 
to suppose that our customers are chiefly among } tickets wholesale. As she naturally must live in 
the poor. Why, the great capitalists from Wall} some large mansion, hotel perhaps, with others 
Street, come here, time and again, just to try the} of her class, nothing would be easier than a syn- 
pulse of the market before plunging into greater } dicate like that.” 
operations. In fact, that is the way they get into} Mrs. Dean was busy putting an india-rubber 
such ertormous contracts—build railroads on noth- } band around her dilapidated pocket-book, which 
ing but pools and syndicates—and get up Black- she secured with a loud snap and hid away safely 
Friday smashes that make the whole world open in a pocket down in the depths of her skirts, 

} 





its eyes. In fact, policy-shops are the A BC of} before she entered upon this new idea. 

Wall Street; and the best of it is, sharp-witted; Syndicate—syndicate—I don’t like that word 
women—ladies, like some I could mention, for} much better than the pools, nor understand it 
instance—can take their chances like men, and } half so well. It seems to have a kind of sneer in 
win too, while no one is the wiser for it. One} it.” m 

customer of ours has bought a fur-lined cloak ‘‘Sneer? Oh, no, nothing of that sort; it only 
with her winnings, and we can point out plenty } means a good many people rolled into one, and 
of first-class fashionable young ladies who dress } enjoying a soft thing together; a little feminine 
like princesses on the money that comes to them } financial fraternity, pooling—I beg ten thousand 
in heaps when fortune gives them @ good run. } pardons—combining their funds and forces to 
In fact, it is marvelous the amount of good that} conquer fortune. It is a pity that some woman of 
the policy-shops are doing widows with children } superior intelligence and quick wit could not 
to bring up, sometimes keeping the wolf from the } form a society of this kind, and lead it on to such 
door month after month with fortunate numbers } great fortunes as are made in Wall Street every 
such as you have chosen. There is a great deal in } day among men; but such women are not easily 
combinations,” he continued ; ‘pools are a great } found.” 


invention.” Mrs. Dean drew up her slender old frame, and 
Mrs. Dean shook her head with vigorous dis-} folded her shawl around it as a Roman matron 
approbation. might arrange her garments. 


Pools were the most unhealthy things she knew} ‘No,’ she said, “they are not found on every 
of; she knew that from the vacant lots in her} corner, and a good many people don’t believe in 
neighborhood, where they stood half the summer} ’em at all; but I am one of them that believe 
through, with green scum creeping over them and } that a woman is as good as a man any day—and 
steaming in the sun till the health-officers ought } better, too.” 
to be ashamed of themselves, and in the winter- “That was what I was trying to say; but, 
time frozen into patches of ice, where the worst} being a little timid, and afraid of giving offense—” 
boys about the wharves were hooting and sliding} ‘Oh, not at all. I ain’t in no condition to 
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take offense fractiously, being just thrown into 
deep mourning, without time for the garments,” 
broke in the old lady, yielding to the persuasive 
compliments of the stranger, and highly elated 
by the attentions bestowed upon her, both by 
him and the policy-vender, who leaned both his 
folded arms upon the counter, and listened to 
the dialogue with a crafty smile hovering around 
his mouth, which changed to a look of touching 
sympathy at once. 

“Oh, how mournful!” said the stranger, in 


Though bafiled in his desire to obtain one 
more chance of observation from a second view 
of that old pocket-book, the stranger bent his 
course with that of the old woman, until he left 
her at the door of her weird home, when he 
lifted. his hat as if saluting majesty, and, hoping 
that he might have the satisfaction of meeting 
her again, left her at the foot of those darkened 
flights of stairs, bewildered by the swift suc- 
cession of events that had crowded more excite- 
ment into one day than had been known to any 


a low sympathetic voice, and the handkerchief } twenty-four hours of her life during the last ten 


which he still held was pressed for a moment 
to his eyes, while he turned away to conceal 
emotions that, after all, as he observed when he 
gaw that her eyes were upon him, were no dis- 
eredit to his manhood : 


sympathies. 

“Thank you—thank you very much. But 
not a widow—that happened years ago: only a 
son-in-law.” 

“Ah, that is a relief. 
perhaps?” 

Mrs. Dean’s hand moved down from her heart, 


Seme inheritance, : 


the sight of a newly- } 
made widow always appealed to his deepest } 


years. 





CHAPTER VI. 
THERE -was strange gloom and awe in that 
little household when Mrs. Dean entered it, 
flushed with excitement, and looking as if she 





i had come in from a festival, her step was so free, 


’ and her countenance so full of life. 

} Why, how dark it is! No fire, and no lamp 

{ lighted, and you children all huddled together, 
Sand looking at each other as if afraid of the 

; dark. Why, Rachael, you might have had a fire 

‘going and the table set when I came back. 


over which it had been pressed, to the folds of ! What am I to expect, if you can’t do as much as 


her skirts, where that bank-book rested. 


“Who knows?” she answered, with a meaning | 


smile, 


‘dabd 


“<Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody 


“Tam happy to see that it has blown you in : 


\ that, I want to know?” 

Rachael arose from the rocking-chair, in which 
Olive had crowded her slender little person, 
while the twin-brother was leaning against one 

‘arm: for a feeling of strange dread, so powerful 





the right direction,’ answered the polite stranger. }in children because of its vagueness, had crept 
“ But it is getting a little dusky out of doors,’’ he { over them, and they huddled close to the elder 
continued, seeing that she was again folding the girl, feeling that in her there was both love and 
shawl around her. “Perhaps you will permit | protection. The poor child had answered to this 
me to walk a little way in your direction?” ; feeling with the courage of a woman and the 
Now, it was many years since Mrs. Dean had ; pathetic tenderness of a child. She had told 
been reminded that she was young enough to be } ‘them of their father, of the words he had 
considered an unprotected female in broad day-; spoken that day, and many other sayings that 
light, and she felt the compliment in proportion ; came crowding to her memory during the few 
to its absurdity. Once more her meagre form was ; years in which he had been everything to her— 
enfolded, and she went into the street side by side ; teacher, friend, and the most devoted father that 
with her new acquaintance, feeling a degree of ; ever made his children forget the bitter orphanage 
importance that was exhilarating as wine to her. : ; of lost motherhood. She remembered many things 
Singularly enough, her companion turned into ; ; that he had impressed on her mind, under the 
Broadway, and was wonderfully attracted by the : , consciousness that his protection and care must 
shop-windows, especially those funereal ones ‘ soon leave them fatherless as well as motherless. 
which made all their display in black and white. All this, as it came upon her in the great hour 
He even bogged Mrs. Dean not to consider him ; of bereavement, had but one meaning: she, the 
& hindrance if she wished to go in and make eldest and most capable of endurance, must be 
choice of any gloomy fabric she saw for her a mother to those little ones; must remember all 
mourning—a suggestion which the good woman, ' that he had said to her, all the loving duties he 
not being extravagant in sentimentality, declined ; had filled with such gentle authority, and hold 
to accept, all her feminine taste for dress being } them in her heart as she had lived in his. 
swallowed up in the ruling passion which makes} These children had asked her many questions 


gamblers even of women, and which sometimes } that day, which made the young heart grow faint 


“@omes out late in life like absolute insanity. 
Vou. LXXXVII.—11. 


in her bosom. They had blamed their father 
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for going away and leaving them alone, while 
they were so little and loved him so much. They 
could not comprehend the vast vague power that 
had taken him away against his own will, which 
must have been to stay with them: for he knew 
how much they loved him, and how dreadful 
it would seem not to have him come back to 
them. 

The lesson of submission is always a hard one 
to give to the heart that is breaking. What man or 
woman is there on this earth who can give entire 
belief in all the promises that faith may prompt 
when a soul in agony appeals to him or her for 
comfort? If the task is difficult for the experi- 
enced and the wise, bow impossible it must have 
been for this little girl to meet the startling ques- 
tions put to her by those two children, amid 
their sobs and lamentations over what seemed 
the creul desertion of their father? 





If little Rachael could not convince herself, as } 


less honest people sometimes do, and reconcile 


— 


mother. ‘We were not a bit hungry, anyway, 
after you came home and just broke our two 
hearts. Though before that it was awful, wasn’t 
it, Olly? Besides, we ain’t hungry now, and 
don’t mean to be till you tell us more about our 
poor darling father. What have you done to 
him? What has anyone done with him, that he 
can’t come home at all? Rachael don’t know any 
more than we do, only that he has gone, gone, 
gone, and never will come back again. But you 
are old enough to know, and we want to know, 
poor dear Rachael as well as us.’’ 

Mrs. Dean was so astonished by this outburst 
of baby-eloquence, that she sank into the empty 
rocking-chair and held on to both curved arms in 
dismay. The excitement of her expedition to the 
policy-office had so completely oceupied her mind 
that she went back to that scene in ihe hospital 
with difficulty; it seemed to have happened 
weeks ago. 

“What do you want of me? What have I 


doubts by assertions—if she sometimes found it} done, only to help you on in the world? Your 


impossible to answer such shrewd questions as ; father ought to have taken care of his family long 
children will ask, she was still child enough to ; ago; that’s what I’ve been about since I came 
weep with them, and wonder what they had done } down from that place, and it’s what he ought to 
that the being they loved so entirely must be} have thought of, instead of working himself to 
taken away, no one could tell where, and only } death skimping us and saying dollar by dollar, 
grandmother left to take care of them. Love} without keeping out enough to bury himself 
them, she could never do: not as he did—not as} with, for that’s his orders. ‘No matter about 
he did. } me: only save every cent for the children, and 

Rachael felt this more painfully than the } make it last as long as you can.’ While I’m 
children could. They had a right of appeal to} bound to do better than that. It’s my duty, and 
her: she had no one in the wide, wide world to} I promised him to do it, according to the best of 


whom she could go for explanation, counsel, or 
comfort. Without reasoning on the matter, she 
felt it, and the loneliness of her soul was ter- 
rible. 

It was no wonder that Rachael started to her 
feet, and stood there pale and trembling, when 
Mrs. Dean came in, full of out-door life and bel- 
ligerent energy, reproving the child for what had 
been her own neglect. The children had been 
fasting since she went out in the morning, and 
she had never once thought of it till then. 

«« JI did not know that you would like it if I 
undertook to do so much without being told,’’ said » 
Rachael, gently. ‘ Besides, I did not think of 
being hungry.” 

‘* But the children—you might have thought of 
them.”’ 

Rachael cast a piteous look at the twins. 

«Yes, I ought to have known about them.” 

“No, you hadn’t, nor anything of the sort,’’ 
exclaimed Olive, drawing close to her sister, and 
attempting to wipe away the tears that stood in 
her eyes with both her little hands, while she 
‘ turned her own angry gray eyes on the grand- 








my judgment. Without giving particulars to you, 
or anyone else, I mean to bring you up as my 
daughter’s children ought to have been from the 
first. Is that what you want to know of me?’ 

“No,’’ said little Oliver, coming close to the 
rocking-chair, and touching the old woman's 
arm with his delicate little hand. ‘‘ We want to 
know what they have done to our father, and 
why they won’t let him come back tous. They 
would if he was their father and they wanted to 
see him so bad,” 

The woman looked down into those deep gray 
eyes, and even her obtuse nature was touched by 
the depth of wounded feeling that lay in them: 
for the boy was struggling with a sense of wrong 
as well as sorrow. But with her, even sympatliy 
took an expression of anger. She moved rest- 
lessly in her chair, and withdrew her arm from 
his touch. ‘ 

“What makes you look*at me so?’’ she said. 
‘Do you want me to bring your father down here 
after he went up tothe almshouse in spite of all 
I could say, and left wor? to be buried there like 
the rest? ‘No matter about me,’ says he. ‘Just 
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let things take their course,’ and that is what I’ve ; I with my best clothes on. Instead of standing 
done. Now I suppose it is a grand funeral you ‘there sniveling with the children, it would be 
are pining for. You want me to bring him back ; more like your duty to run down cellar and 
here to disgrace us with his pine coffin and six-{ bring up something to kindle with. The key to 
penny cotton shroud, so scanty that it only just {our bin hangs behind the door.” 

wraps round him? Well, if that is what you are Rachael heard, but remained as if frozen to 
all after, I set my foot down here. It can’t be ; the spot where she stood. The nervous shock 
done. Your grandmother was brought up for a ; was still on her, and a new sense of dread filled 
lady, as discerning people take her for now: for ; her eyes with wild horror rather than tears, 
some people can see what nature has done for; ‘What? Are you afraid?’’ said the grand- 
her, though her daughter did marry a common { mother. ‘So I, tired out as I am, must go up 
mechanic, and gloried in it to her dying day. / and down four flights of steep stairs, because a 
You had a great deal better have been getting ’ girl old enough to do all the housework of a 
supper ready, and putting things to rights, than ‘ fanrily is a coward. Well, I can do it, for this is 
filling the children’s heads with ideas against your , the way he has brought you up. I suppose he 
dead father's own orders,’’ she continued, turning ; expected me to wait on you like a hired servant 


upon Rachael, ‘but it’s just like you.” ‘always. Give me the key, if that isn’t too much 
The children looked at each other in dismay. ; trouble.”’ 
Was it wrong to ask for their own father? Why § “No,’”’ said Rachael, scarcely above her breath, 


should anyone be angry with them for wanting to ; ‘‘I will go. It is very dark down there; but I 
see him? They understood nothing of her expla- } will go.” 

nations, only that denial, full of mystery, met all } Mrs. Dean settled back in her rocking-chair. 
their gentle or passionate entreaties. ; “That's a good girl,’ she said, complacently. 

“The children do not understand,” said Rach- ; “It won’t hurt your young legs, and I've been 
ael, reaching out her arms, as they crowded back on mine all day, providing for you. One good 
to her under a cruel feeling of repulse. ‘‘'They do ; turn deserves another, all the world over.”’ 
not know what a funeral means, or what death! Rachael, moving forward like a little ghost, 
is,as 1 do. Oh, father—father, as 1 do! I have } mounted a chair behind the door and took down 
been trying to make them know that our father } a key; with that in her hand, she went out upon 
is with his Father in heaven; but they cannot } the staircase, pausing a little at each landing, and 
believe me. How should they, knowing how / looking back into the dusk above, as if some des- 
dearly he loved them, and how glad he was to ; perate hope for help checked her. But nothing 
come home always? You see, grandmother, how } came; not even the tread of a footstep on the 
hard it is to make them believe that he stays { stairs, above or below, relieved the terror that 
away on purpose. They cannot think what dying ; was upon her. At last she reached the cellar- 
is, and how can anyone tell them? Qh, grand- | door, and pulled it open with desperate haste, 
mother, grandmother, how I wish that I did { revealing a deep, deep gulf of darkness, made 
not know: for then the dreadful, things you } more visible by a tiny flame of gas, that lighted 
have said would not cut through me, like sharp ; 4 foot or two of the low stone wall at the bottom 
ice, as they do now.” {of the stairs, leaving the pit of darkness beyond 

The poor girl was indeed shivering with that unfathomable. 
intense nervous cold which chills the whole; Here Rachael recoiled: her limbs gave way, 
frame, and both hands were pressed upon her } and she sat down on the topmost stair, damp 
heart, as if the cruel words of that woman bad ) and slippery as it was, afraid to descend, and 
frozen there. She spoke with such thrilling ; covering her eyes with both hands. 
pathos that the children began to. cry aloud. { A faint stir, as if of some reptile moving, made 

The woman could not comprehend the force of ; her cringe down on the step, and brought a cry 
this nervous chill; but its intensity frightened ; from her lips. 
her a little, and ended in personal aggravation, ¢ “Don't, Rachael; don’t, now. It’s only us— 
notwithstanding the child stood before her silent ; Olly and me—that sneaked out after you, when 
now and white as snow. she did not notice.”’ 

“There,”’ she said, ‘it is just what I ought to | Rachael threw her hands apart with a great 
have expected, when L left yourto care for the ; sob, and clasped the little creature that had crept 
children—kept them in the cold till every one of ; closest to her about the neck. She had no idea 
you is chilled through and through. I’m get- ; which of the twins,it was:, for both were speak- 

ting shivery myself, and, not a spark of fire in jing, end both, clinging.to her in, the darkness. 
‘the stove—no, nor a sliver of kindling-wood, and 3. “ We had to wait and come, oh, how softly, for 
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the stairs are awful dark. Ain't we glad, } the lad held back, and began to cry. Then the 
though, to find you right here? Not that we were } girl sat down on the step, and began to scold and 
afraid, or anything—how should we, being two comfort him in the same moment, pausing to call 
of us? But how could we have looked you up } out, now and then: 
down there? Oh, my! ain’t it deep?” ‘*Don’t be afraid, Rachael. We are bere.”’ 
Rachael did not answer. ‘The burst of grate-} Rachael heard this, as she groped her way 
ful tears that swelled up from her heart was too} through the darkness below, and, holding by a 
overpowering for that; but she kissed each face ; door of rude plank, made repeated efforts to get 
as it came close to hers, bathing it with tears, and } her key into the clumsy padlock that dangled 
sat still awhile, with their loving arms struggling } from an iron staple; but her poor little hands trem- 





for place around her. bled so, that this was accomplished with diffi- 
** You're not afraid now, Rachael, dear?’ 3 culty, and it required a desperate effort to turn 
Both those sweet childish voices spoke, but they } the key when once in its lock. At last the door 
seemed as one. was pulled open, and the child went into the close 


“Oh, no, Olly, both of you. It was not exactly } vault beyond, and, falling upon her knees, began 
fear, only—only something dreadful. The still- } to grope in darkness for the wood, feeling all the 
ness—the dark—the feeling—”’ > time as if some mysterious hand was about to 

‘* But we are here to take care of you—both of } grasp her by the shoulder and drag her away into 
us—and what is a little dark amongthree? Then } some more profound depths of gloom than the 
nothing ever can be still when we are about. } darkness she struggled with. 

Don’t you remember futher always used to say} Then came that sweet little voice from the 
that, just as if he liked it, too?” } stairs: 

Rachael hushed her tears, and laid her head } «Don’t be afraid, Rachael. We are here.’’ 
against the little one bent to her, sighing. } Rachael heard it, and her courage rose; she 

‘I remember,” she said. ‘Father always } found the pile of kindling-wood, gathered up an 
did this for grandmother, when he was at home, ; armful, and fled into the cellar again, absolutely 
and I never thought it amounte? to much.”’ } giving out a sob of relief when she saw that dis- 

‘*Maybe he wasn’t afraid of the dark,” said } tant twinkle of gas upon the damp wall again. 
little Olly. ‘Poor dear father, how 1 wish we} Olive held out both arms when she saw the 
knew where he has gone to.”’ } girl struggling up the steps with the wood in her 

«But no one will tell us, no matter how much ¢ arms, and the boy, wiping his eyes, said piteously : 
we ask,” snid the little girl. “Rachael would, but} “ I—I couldn't help it; something took all the 
she don’t know, more than we do, so we have got } vim out of my legs.” 
to wait and find out. Haven’t we, Rachael ?”’ ; “Indeed, he wanted to come. He’s got the 

“If we can—if we can,” answered Rachael, } courage of a lion. It took all I could do to hold 
suppressing the sob that rose to her throat, with { him back ; but he’s so little, you know, it would 
an effort that gave her voice a weird tone, and } not do to let him go,”’ said Olive, ‘as he wants to, 
made the children shrink together. would it, now?” 

«« What is that ?”’ “1 did want to, but couldn’t,”’ persisted the 

The boy had heard some noise overhead, that } lad, still wiping his tears away; ‘“ something 
startled him so that he huddled close to his} seemed to hold on to me.” 
sister, and held his breath. “That was me—only me, Olly.” 

‘I suppose it’s grandmother coming to see ‘I don’t know—” 
what has become of me,’’ said Rachael, standing “Anyway, I’m glad you stayed here. It was 
up. ‘I must go.” ‘like hearing angels through the darkness, when 

The poor girl was trembling from head to foot you called out to me,” said Rachael, as soon as 


—that gulf of darkness lay so deep and appalling | she could gather breath; ‘‘come now.” 








beneath her feet. 
“ We too—Olly and I,” exclaimed Olive, made CHAPTER VII. 
daring by sympathy. Tur little group of orphans clambered up and 


“No, no; you and Olly must hurry baek and } up the stairs, keeping close together, and scarcely 
tell her that I am coming. See, I am gone.’’ speaking a word as they went. In place of the 
As some poor sailor-boy may plunge from the } unreasoning fear that had possessed them, came 
mast-head into the black waters of a storm, a vague drend of their grandmother's displeasure, 
Rachael hurried down those slippery steps, and } and they entered the room, where she still sat in 
was lost in the shadows, while Olive was pulling } her rocking-chair, timidly and like criminals 





at her brother with a brave desire to follow. But } awaiting censure. 
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“So you have come at last, Rachael Marsh; : exertion is required. A good fire was soon burn- 
but what on earth took the twins away? There, ; ing in the stove, a lively steam of boiling water 
Miss Olive, you must put in your oar, as usual. { came from the tea-kettle over it, and little Olly 
Isn’t Rachael old enough to speak for herself? } was on his knees before the grate, with the fire 
You thought she would be afraid to go alone, did blazing over his face till it was red and burning 
you? Well, what do you think of me, an elderly } with heat. Olive, according to her announced 
woman not used to hard work, as your pa’s old } programme, had opened the leaves of the table, 
mother was, carrying wood up and down? He} covered it with a clean cloth, and was daintily 
never expected that of me, knowing how different ' arranging such fragments of broken tea-sets as 
Lhad been brought up, and I tell you now his | remained to them in the best position for display. 
children mustn't.’ } She was rather proud of the responsibility thrown 

“The children did not mean any harm; they » upon her, and performed her part with as much 
only wanted to help me a little,” pleaded Rachael, ‘ interest as if she had been superintending a 
whose tremulous yoice and pallid young face } doll’s feast in some play-house, little dreaming, 
might have won compassion from a block of ice. poor child, that ability with task-masters gives 

“Aud now that she has brought up the wood, } permanence to servitude without inspiring a 
Olly and I mean to make up the fire, and give : grateful thought. 
you a famous cup of tea, with white sugar in it.; Rachael, whose spirit had been too deeply 
Don’t we, Olly?’ broke in the little girl, whose } wounded for such reaction as came upon the 
young face was all aglow with a desire of helpful- } children, moved about the room with grave still- 
ness. ‘‘ Rachael will cut the bread fine, and Olly } ness. She felt, and partly understood, the selfish 
will toast it before the fire, while I set out the } \ pre-occupation of the grandmother, and a feeling 
table, and you needn’t raise a finger: only wheel } of vague apprehension was added to the deeper 
the chair round, and eat your supper like a} grief that had fallen so heavily on her heart in 
lady.”’ the morning. 

“ Which I always have been, and mean to be,’’} Still, the girl was thoughtful of those around 
said Mrs. Dean, propitiated by this cordial accep- her, and smiled in faint sympathy now and then 
tance of her wishes, ‘‘ meaning, all the time, to; as either of the children appealed to her for 
bring you up according to the condition your } approbation. 
father has left you in, which means all kinds of} At last, when all was ready—when light from 
usefulness. That is what he enjoined on me to} the lamp upon the table fell on the plate of 
the very last. ‘Keep up their learning,’ says he, ; brown toast, the tea-things neatly arranged on a 
‘but make them useful. You were born in a} tray, and the cover removed from a plate of 
higher circle than them,’ he would say, ‘but; delicately-broiled ham, which sent its flavor 
remember, on the mother’s side, they belong to} through the whole room—Mrs, Dean aroused 
that circle, and a little learning will do no harm; $ herself, and, drawing her chair forward, gave 
but, on their father’s side, make them useful.’ So} an approving glance at the arrangement. 
if you are all agreed on beginning now, it isn "3 “This is first-rate,’ she said, seizing the tea- 
for me to make objections or put stumbling- » pot, and beginning to refresh herself with the 
blocks in the way. Only this: be sure to make } strength of its contents. 
the tea strong.” “It is what I had a right to expect, but was 

Here Mrs. Dean seemed to drift away from her } doubtful. The way your grandmother Marsh 
subject, and turn back upon the idea that had { had of bringing you up was not my way, by no 





_ occupied her during the afternoon: for she leaned } manner of means; but she was one of the hard- 


back in her chair, closed her eyes, and fell to} working class, and acted accordingly, doing 
calculating figures in her mind. For some time } everything with her own hands, thinking work 
they broke dreamily from her lips, but always ; too much for children, and waiting on them from 
in this exact procession—* eleven, twenty, and } morning till night. Now, when are children to 
two”; then her face would beam in the faint } learn, if they never begin? My system is: put 
light of the lamp, and she would begin again, ; them to it early, and keep them at it. We are 


¢ 


as if making new combinations, which always; going to begin life according to my ideas from 
ended in these three numbers, as if some great this time out, and it is just as well that you 
fortune were about to culminate in them, should remember all I have been saying—yov 

Meantime, the children were at. work with } especially, Rachael Marsh.” 
some degree of cheerfulness: for impressions; Here Mrs. Dean pushed back her tea-cup, 
have not an eternal significance to the very brushed some crumbs from the table-cloth into 
} her hand, wheeled her chair from the table, and 


young, and reaction comes quickly to them when 
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turned her feet to the fire, while the children “Yes, 1 am going.” 
began diligently to clear away the tea-thiugs, ‘Move softly then, and be careful that the 
walking on tip-toe, and scarcely speaking above } door don't creak when we open it, and wake 
a whisper, in their fear of disturbing the slumber- { grandmother up. Come.’’ 
ous state into which the woman had fallen,; After a moment, the bed-room door was pushed 
semetimes muttering to herself, and again breath- } softly open, and the two children, in their long 
ing heavily, as if her brain were laboring under ; night-gowns, came through, hand in hand, like a 
the train of broken calculations running there. pair of lost cherubs wandering out of some old 
At last the really tired woman aroused herself, ; picture. The firelight, which gave a subdued 
and, ordering Rachael to lock the door and see} glow to the dusky atmosphere of the room, 
to the fire, wont into her own room. ; touched them here and there in faint flashes, 
Directly the children followed, undressed them- With breathless precaution, they moved slowly 
selves in the dark, and, after the twins had crept | across the floor, and knelt down by the bed 
into their trundle-bed, Rachael, with a strange ; , which Silas Marsh had oceupied before he left 
feeling of desolation, lay down by her sleeping his home forever. There, bending their fore- 
grandmother, thankful’ for the stillness that ; heads down to his pillow, they rested side by 
surrounded her, and thinking tenderly that sleep } side, speaking no word; but the soft whispers 
would soon relieve the children of troubles, , that came from their lips mingled together in 
At last a faint little voice came softly up to her / the confused and pathetic simplicity of a child- 
from the trundle-bed. ‘ish prayer which angels themselves can best 


“ Olly—Olly, dear.” ‘ record. 

* Yes, sister.” Rachael, lying there by her grandmother, had 
“Are you asleep?” } listened to the little ones as they held this dia- 
“No: Tcan’t get to sleep.” { logue in the trundle-bed. She saw them, for a 


*T can’t, either, Olly. Isn’t it lonesome?’ { moment, standing in the open doorway with that 
**T wish I could help thinking about him. It’s } faint glow on their night-garments, but made no 


wondering where he is that keeps us awake so. | 
Why won't somebody tell us how to find him?” ; 

‘* Maybe they can't, Olly. Rachael says that } 
he has gone to God who lives in heaven, and | 


attempt to interrupt them, feeling, tenderly, that 
their childish impulses were better than any 


» wisdom she could give them; but, after minutes 


> had followed minutes and no sound veached her 


does just what He pleases with the strongest } till the clock outside struck the half-hour, she 
man that ever lived. She says you heard her— ; became anxious, and, leaving her bed, went into 
that God is good, and is sorry for the little; the next room. Here the fire-light blazed up 
sparrows when they fall and hurt themselves.” somewhat, and reached the bed where those two 


“Then why don’t He let our father live with ; 
his own wren? He's worth a whole park full } 
of sparrows.” 

“That is just what no one will tell us; but 


; little creatures were kneeling, with their hands 
clasped on one pillow, and their heads resting 
upon them, both fast asleep. 

As Rachael lifted them, one after the other, 


I've been thinking of a way. We don’t know} in her arms, and laid them softly down in their 
where God is, or how to find Him, and might be i father’s bed, she saw that the sweet tranquility 
afraid if we knew; but if father is with Him, he } of perfect rest was beaming upon their faces. 
wasn’t afraid of anything, and, when he knows ; This her gentle disturbance had brightened into 
how pale Rachael is, and how we try to sleep ; smiles, and one of them murmured: 











and can’t because of his going off so, he will just } 
go to God for us, and tell Him all about it.” 
«But how can we let father know? That is } 
what we have been trying to do, and can’t.” 
“Don’t you remember, Olly, what Rachael ; 
said about little children? God loves them, she 
says, better than birds even, and when they want 
anything very much they can ask Him, and He’s 
just as kind as any father. What if you and I 
creep out of the room, and kneel down by 
father’s. bed—it seems to me that He can hear 
us from there—and tell God how much we want 
him, if it is only to keep grandmother from being 
so hard on Rachael. Are you getting up, Olly?” 





** Yes, father.’’ 

“They are dreaming of him—they are dream- 
; ing of him! Oh, father! father! I am only a 
} child—your child, like them. Oh, let me sleep 
as they do: I am so tired.” 

With this prayer in her heart rather than upon 
her lips, Rachael turned back the bed-clothes, 
and lay softly down by the sleeping children. 
Directly the eyelids fell together, the hands 
clasped upon her bosom fell apart: she too was 
sleeping, and the great sorrow, that had given 
that sad expression to her sensitive mouth, was 
softly turning to a smile. 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 

















GRANDMA’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


BY ALICE 


ASHLEY. 





Ir was Ratie’s birthday, and she was wild ; 
over her presents, particularly over a very beau- } 
tiful little riding-whip from grandma. ; 

“Grandma,” she said, “did you ever have } 
birthday-presents, when you were a little girl? 
Ever one so nice as this?” } 

**T remember one I had, when I was a smaller | 
girl even than you, dear,” she said, and her face | 
took on a wistful half-sorrowful look as she spoke. | 
“If [should live to be hundreds of years old, I 
should never forget it.” { 

“Oh, tell us all about it,’’ cried Katie. And 
“Tell us all about it,” echoed her little sisters | 
aud brothers, dancing about their grandmother | 
in high glee. “ Your stories, grandma, are always 
#0 good.” 

“Well,” said grandma, smiling benignantly 
on the excited group, ‘when I was a wee todd- } 
ling thing, we—that is, my brothers and sisters ; 
and several other boys and gi#f’—went out, one | 
fine October morning, nutting, and there we saw 
& squirrel—”’ ; 

“Oh,” interrupted the impetuous Katie, jump- ; 
ing up and down, “this is going to be ever so 
nice a story. Was it a real live squirrel, that | 
lived in the woods all by itself?” 

“Yes,”’ said grandma, “he lived in the woods : 
all by himself, and, long before we little girls and } 
boys thought of going nutting, he had set about | 
laying up stores for winter. He knew which trees | 
were fullest, and what burrs would open soonest. ; 
What a merry time he had! Sometimes he would | 
meet a neighbor among the branches of the great | 
hickory-nut trees, and would stop and have a 3 
eozy chat: for you must know that squirrels | 
have a language of their own; and then, each 
having selected a nut to his taste, they would } 
hurry away to add them to their respective } 
stores. 

“Tf you could have seen Bunnie’s store! Such 
a beautiful lot; for Bunnie never brought home 
any but the finest and best nuts. It would have 
made any little child's heart contract with sudden 
envy. Well, that day when we went nutting, as I 
have told you, and when some of the bigger boys 
were preparing to climb the tree, the smallest of 
the lot, a wee toddler, who, as I happen to know, 
for it was I, had to be put in one of the baskets 
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before they got back home, she was so tired: well, | 


as I was saying, this little Mina spied our little 





, with disappointment, 


; came down. 
}as to whose basket should be first filled, and so 


squirrel, who, with a large nut held tightly in 
his mouth, was descending the trunk of the tree 
under which she was standing, on his way home. 

“The child screamed with delight, having some 
vague idea that, if she held out her little apron, 
Bunnie would drop into it, just like a great 
hickory-nut. But, dropping his nut plump on her 
head, Bunnie sprang into the branches of another 
tree and scampered away. Mina’s lip quivered 
‘Poor little squirrel,’ she 
said, ‘1 am so sorry he’lost his nut.’ But it was 
not long before she forgot all about him: for the 
shower of nuts which the three boys shook down 
came rattling so fast, she and all the rest had to 
retreat to a safe distance, to wait until the boys 
After this, a lively contest ensued, 


poor Bunnie entirely passed from mind. 

“At first, Bunnie was so frightened that he 
did not dare to venture out of his hole. But, 
by the next morning, he was able to laugh at his 
fears, and to resume his employment. Spite of 
an occasional scare, like the one I have described, 
those were very happy days, and Bunnie marked 
every one with a white stone; but a day came, 


‘at last, for which he could hardly have found 


a stone black enough. 

“One clear cold night in December, when 
moonlight and snow combined to make it almost 
as bright as day, our little squirrel went out for a 
moonlight walk, in the course of which he passed 
a hare-trap baited with a luscious red apple. 
Now, Bunnie thought this same apple would 
make a delightful change in his bill-of-fare; and 


so, without stopping to think of any possible 
‘peril, he began nibbling at the fruit which, 


thousands of years before, was the occasion of 
the fall of a much wiser being than our little 
squirrel. Alas: once more the most direful 
consequences followed. 

‘‘He was startled in the midst of his pleasant 
repast by a sudden noise, and found himself, be 
never quite understood how, in total darkness. 
We wise ones know it was caused by the falling 
of the trap-door. Too confused and frightened 
even to finish his apple, he crouched down in 
one end of the horrible trap, all of a tremble. 
But, by-and-bye, his squirrel instincts set him 
to work to gnaw a way out of his prison-house; 
and, if Frank Harley, Mina’s big 78) had 
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forgotten his trap that morning, Bunnie would 
have escaped. 

‘When Frank drew the poor little frightened 
thing from the trap, he gave a long whistle, and 
started for home on a run, forgetting to re-set the 
trap, so full was he of the pleasant surprise he 
had in store for his little sister. 

“«*See, Mina,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have got a) 
squirrel for your squirrel-house, at last. And } 
it comes just in time: this is your birthday.’ ; 

‘The blue eyes danced, and the little fat | 
hands went together with an cestatic gesture, { 
at sight of the coveted treasure, , 

***I do believe,’ she said, with her little lisp, : 





‘it is the squirrel I saw in the wood the day } 
we was a-nutting.’ She knew it at once. 

‘‘Then she proceeded to install Bunnie in his 
new home, and give him a bountiful breakfast, 
which he, poor thing, was too frightened to eat. 
He got over that after awhile, though, and would ' 
eat anything brought him by Mina, of whom he } 
became very fond; and I dare say he was as } 
happy as any little creature born to be wild and } 
free could be when he had everything he could 
want—except liberty. 

‘But, when spring came, he began to droop. 
For whole days he would not eat a thing, even 
from Mina’s hand. Perhaps the birds had } } 
brought him a message from his old friends. 


Re ree 


THE 
ey 


Once an angel, formed like manhood, 
Paused beside a eottage-door : 

Proud he seemed, and fair and stately, 
And a regal front he bore, 

While a light of heavenly radiance 
Shone about him evermore, 


To the woman toiling weary 
Spake he words of import clear: 
“Name that wish thy heart desireth— 
I will grant it, have no fear. 
Tell me but the one great longing 
That fills all thy being here.” 


Quickly answering, spake she brightly: 
“Give me wealth—unending gold.” 
And the angel, bending stately, 

Said: “Thy wish was quickly told, 
1 will come again at even, 

Bearing wealth of price untold.” 





And he came; but, ere he entered, 
Cried she: “I'd a dream last night, 
And the vision of an angel 
Spake these words, while shone a light: 
‘Wealth is vain, and worse than idle: 
For it deadens heart and sight” 


{ 
Or ; 


CORA L. 


perhaps he had seen, through the slats of his tin 
house, the woods where he had been so happy, 
and which were so beautiful in their new dress, 
So, perhaps his squirrel heart was breaking with 
the longing for his old playmates and his old 
haunts—who knows? 

‘*Mina brought him all kinds of tempting 
dainties, and fondled and caressed him, but 
all to no purpose. One morning, late in May, 
he did not come out at her call, and, opening his 
house, she found him dead, She threw herself 
down by the little tin house, and cried as if her 
heart would break. I think, for the time, she 
was as heartily distressed as if it had been her 
mother almost. But her grief was a little 
assuaged by the preparations for the funeral, 
which was quite an imposing affair, only she 


‘ could not persuade Pomp and Kittie, her pet dog 
and cat, to behave with proper decorum and keep 


the places assigned them as chief mourners.” 

* Poor Bunnie,’’ suid Katie; “for my part, | 
think it was hardly right to keep him a prisoner, 
even in his pretty tin cage. 1 know I shouldn't 
like it.”’ 

“1 think with you, dear,” replied grandma ; 
‘‘and I have never since had a pet—whether 
; Squirrel, or bird, or anything else—that I had 
to keep in a cage. The dear things love their 
liberty just as much as we do.” 





ANGEL VISITOR. 


FITCH. 


“So I do not wish for riches: 
Give me wisdom broad and deep.” 
Bowed the angel: “Thou hast spoken, 
And shalt soon thy harvest reap. 
I will come to-morrow even, 
Ere thy eyelids close in sleep.” 


As the darkness fell, he entered; 
And the woman whispered low: 
“Came again the angel vision, 
Speaking: ‘Let thy longing go; 
For « fool hath more of comfort 
Than the wisest man below.’ 


“So again I rue my choosing: 
Give me rest—I ask no more,” 
But the angel sadly answered, 
As he passed the lowly door: 
“ Rest is death —’tis thine for asking- 
Death is rest forevermore.” 


Then she murmured: “ Life is happy "— 
And her smile a radiance lent 
To the face now calm and peaceful, 
And the head in quiet bent— 
“ Life is sweet, and toil 1s blessdd ; 
I will live—I am content,” 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1—Is a walking-oostume, of dark-blue ; with a plaited flounce, six inches deep. The 
serge, trimmed with bands of plush of the same ; overskirt is flat at the sides, in panels, with 
revers turned back and bordered with a band 











| 
: 
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color, or of a deep shade of maroon. The skirt } of the plush. The back is in one large puff. 
of this costume is plain all around, and edged: The corsage is double-breasted, pointed back 
(175) 
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and front, and edged with a band of the plush { loops-and-ends made of velvet, and lined with 
corresponding with the skirt. Tight coat-sleeves, silk, is worn at the left side. A gray cashmere, 
slightly fulled upon the shoulder. Close-fitting 
cuff, edged with a narrower band of the plush. 
This model isa stylish one for any self-colored } 
woolen material—either serge, camel’s-hair, or} 
lady’s-cloth. On cloth, a narrow band of fur } 
may be used instead of the plush, and, for a cloth 
costume, an extra jacket for colder weather may 
be worn over this. Twelve yards of serge, or 


No. 4. 


with a rich shade of maroon velvet, made after 
this model, will make a very stylish costume 
for a young lady. Twelve to fourteen yards of 


No, 3. 


eight yards of cloth, one and a half yards of 
plush, and twelve buttons will be required. 

No. 2—Is a house-tuilette, of cashmere or soft 
silk, in gray, black, or any of the dark shades 
of blue, myrtle-green, brown, or garnet. The 
entire skirt is kilted, and there is no overskirt. 
The bodice is pointed in front, and the back is 
laid in two hollow plaits. The edge of the basque } cashmere, and two yards of velvet, will be 
is simply faced with the silk. Collar and cuffs } required. 
of velvet to match, and a large bow, with long} No. 3—Is a pretty home-costume, for a young 
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girl. It is made of serge, in any dark color. 
The skirt is plain, with a tiny plissé of the 
material on the edge. The entire skirt is 


trimmed with rows of narrow worsted braid, 





about three-fourths of an inch apart. If wider 
braid is used, five to eight rows only are used, 
as the taste may decide. The wide braids are } 
some of them nearly two inches wide, and they 
make a very stylish trimming. The bodice is 
made in a short basque, which is put on under 
the overskirt. The overskirt is a simple round 
skirt, looped very high on the sides, and it is 
fastened to a belt. The front of this overskirt 
‘is continued up the front of the waist, making 
a blouse-front, which fastens under the standing { 
collar. A belt with long loops-and-ends of ribbon } 
is worn with this costume, and fastens at nd, 
side. Collar and cuffs of velvet to match. The } 
fullness at the top of the sleeve is optional ; quite 3 
as many fashionable costumes are made without 
it as with it. Ten to twelve yards of double-fold } 
material. If narrow braid is used, three dozen : 


} 
} 
; 
} 


yards. If one-inch or one and a half inch braid, 
eighteen yards will trim the skirt. A plain skirt 
should be not less than two and a half yards 
wide, and it must be very tight in front and at 
the sides, the back to be tied close over the 
tournure. 

No. 4—Is a costume for either boy or girl of 
four to six years, It is made of serge, flannel, 
or light lady’s-cloth, in any dark color. ‘The 
skirt is trimmed with seven rows of narrow 
worsted braid put on above the hem, and is 
box-plaited all round, and put on to a petticoat- 
body. The corsage-waist fits neatly like a short 
paletot. It is trimmed with seven rows of the 
braid corresponding with the skirt. Collar and 
cuffs to match, The front buttons under a flap, 
which is covered with rows of braid to matoh, 


No. 7. 
or it may be simply buttoned directly down the 
front: or, if preferred, the corsage may be cut 
double-breasted. 
No. 5—Is a nursery-pinafore, made of butcher’s- 
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linen, and embroidered on the pockets, revers, { preferred, The fronts are double-breasted. A 
and armholes, in red or blue working-cotton. } belt of the material, fastening with an oxidized 
The pinafore fastens at the back. j buckle, is kept in place by being run through 

loops at the sides. Cuffs and a wide collar 
complete this costume. 

No. 7—Is an entirely new model for a little 
girl’s dress, for the house or daneing-school. It 
, 

5 


No. 6—Is a paletot, of black or brown velvet } 


is made of cashmere—white, light-pink, or blue, 
or in any of the dark colors, The front and 
back alike are plaited into a pointed yoke, 
buttoning up the back. The skirt is composed 
of two parts: a foundation, on which is a kilted 
flounce, and the upper skirt is entirely kilted from 
{the waist. A bélt and buckle ¢oyer the waist- 
line. Coat-sleeves with cuff turned back, and 
high standing collar, complete this costume, 

$ No. 8—Is'a model for a simple walking-skirt, 
to be worn with a Jersey or basque of the same. 
‘It is to be made of ¢loth or camel’s-hair. ‘The 
} plain round skirt has first a plissé of the material 
Son the edge. This is put upon the foundation. 
The front and sides are plain, and trimmed with 
er velveteen, for @ boy of five to seven years. } seven or eight rows of narrow worsted braid 
lt is cut straight like a little overcoat in the; above the hem. A short apron-overskirt in front 
back, with two hollow box-plaits from the waist- { is trimmed to correspond, and the back-drapery 
line down, or without the plaits, as may be} falls straight in deep plaits. 


No. 8. 
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DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


On the Suppiement folded in with this number, light-yellow, buds darker. It can be worked on 
we give a very beautiful design for the end of a) linen in crewels, or on velvet, satin, or plush, in 
Tabie-Scarf, and also designs for the front and | filoselle. The leaves are in green, shaded. The 
back of a Slipper. We now proceed to describe ; border may be done in any color or varicties of 
how they should be worked. ; color that suit the faney. The work may be done 

1.—Enp ror Taste-Scarr.—This jalsomin } either in outline or full. 
tlower, which is not the yellow jessamine, but is} 2—Parrern ror Suiprer.—The slipper can 
much larger and has a tube-shaped corolla, is } be worked in either cloth or merino, though the 
found wild in Florida, and is the Italian name ; : heavier material is better. Braid of any pretty 
for a variety of the jessamine. The flower is of } ‘ contrasting color may be used, or the work may 
the size given on the Surriement, and is of a be done in chain-stitch. 





PALETOT FOR YOUNG GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. 


As we said in our January number, the pur- 
pose of this department js to give the latest nov- 
elties in dress—women’s and children’s—in 
wraps, bodices, etc., etc., so as to keep our 
readers abreast of the newest developments in 
fashion. Each month, therefore, we give some 
fashionable costume, accompanied by a Suprie- 
ment, on which is a full-size pattern, by aid of 
which to cut it out. 

For this month we give, as particularly season- 
able, a Paletot for a young girl from eight to 
twelve years old. Folded in with the number is 
a SurrLement, with the patterns for it, full size. 
The paletot consists, as will be seen, of five pieces, 
viz: 

1.—Har or Front, 
2.—Haur or Back. 
8.—S.LEBVE. 
4.—CoLLAR AND Curr. 


MAY. 





The letters on the SuppLemext show how the } 
pieces are put together, The collar turns over at } 
the dotted line, and the dotted line on the cuffs ; 
shows where it turns back. Make the paletot of } 
striped or plaided tweed. The only trimmings } 


are a thick rope-cord with tassels, made of worsted 
and silk, for the waist. Part of the cord is made 
into a rosette at the back. The other end passes 
around the waist and ties at the side. Velvet is 
used for the cuffs, but not for the collar. 

We give also, on the StrrLemeEnt, several beau- 
tiful designs for embroidery, for descriptions of 
which see preceding page. 
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COLORED PATTERN OF POPPY DISKS. 


BY MRS. JA 


In the front of the number, we give another of 
those beautiful and costly colored patterns, which 
are only to be found in “ Peterson,”’ because no 
other lady’s-book can, or will, afford the expense. 
It is as useful as it is beautiful, as is everything, 
80 far as we can make it, in ‘‘ Peterson.’’ We 
give nothing merely for show. 

is design is suitable for the ends of a bureau- 
Gover, the border of a small table-cover, or a tea- 


NE WEAVER. 


. cloth. The work is done in half-outline, either 
} in wash-silks or in English crewels. Our design 
shows how the half-outline is done. The stitches 
are taken long and irregular to produce the effect. 
A little practice will make one proficient, and the 
; work is more effective, giving broader coloring . 
} than simple outline. 
The best materials for working this design on 
are butcher’s-linen, pongee, or China silk. 
(179) 








LAMP-SHADE: IN CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


This shade is made of perforated card-bonrd { shade is out out of a circular piece to fit the por- 
canvas, in two colors. The lighter one is cut in { celain shade over which this cover is used. Silk 
stripes, after the design given in the detail. ; or linen canvas may be used, and any variety of 
These stripes are put on to the foundation-piece ; decoration in stitches of silks and gold or tinsel 
with stitches of filoselle-silks, in different colors, ; thread. Finish the edge with a binding of ribbon, 
forming the centre border for the shade. The‘ and lace may be added, if desired. 
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BIRTHDAY CARDS, Eto 


BY MRS JANE WEAVER 


In the front of the number, we give, on oppo- ; entirely, and finished with o fringe, lace, or 
site pages, two ew and very beautiful designs ; ribbon, to correspond with the material which is 
for the birthday cards now so popular They can ; ? used, or with the colors of the flowers. A egy 
either be painted on card-hoard, the natural colors { cord and tassel, to suspend these cards by, is 
of the flowers, or can be embroidered on silk, pretty finish _ 
satin, or plush, either in outline-stitch or in satin- } We give also, on the same pages, two designs in 
stitch. In the latter case, the material should be embroidery, which ‘may be done either in white 
nein” os to covera piece of oard-board ' or in colored embroidery-cottons 








SCARF FOR A MUSIC-STAND. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give here a new and beautiful pattern for ; and made of silks, satins, and velvet pieces. The 
ascarf for a music-stand, designed for us by one { bars of music and the notes are all to be done in 


of the members of the Philadelphia Art School. { silks. We have only given a few little designs, 
The scarf is made on a foundation of satin, cloth, pee. how to fill up the patches with bits of 


or felt. A band of crazy patchwork forms the } embroidery and fancy stitches. The best way is 
border of both ends, edged on both sides by a to trust to your own taste in selecting or design- 
band of plush three inches deep. The band of} ing patterns, Much of the effectiveness of crazy 
patchwork may be from six to seven inches wide, ' patchwork comes from its originality 





IN CROSS-STITCH: CORNER AND SQUARE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 
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PORTFOLIO FOR MUSIC OR NEWSPAPERS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The foundation is made of card-board, and the } suspension-rod are likewise covered with olive 
front flap covered with olive-colored plush, on } plush, while, for the inner lining of the portfolio, 
which the design is embroidered in suitable | olive satin is used. 
eolors. The frame of the back part and the | 


Aer 


WORK-PAILS. 


These pails are excellent receptacles for either ; 
waste paper or fancy work. They are made in ; 
wood, and painted, or they may be covered in 
satin, and ornamented with a spray in cretonne } 
appliqué or Kensington embroidery. A small { 
peach-basket, covered in this manner and lined, } 
makes a very good foundation. A band of velvet ; 


or plush finishes the top and bottom edges. 
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COMB-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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This case contains the necessary combs for a! the combs are fixed with leather straps being 
lady's traveling-outfit, aud a separate pocket for composed of ruby velvet, while the inside of the 
hair-pins, It may be made of alligntor-skin or , flaps are covered with satin of the same color. 
any other leathor, the lining of the part where 


DAISY DESIGN FOR A BORDER. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


This pretty and simple design is useful for the 
edge of baby's petticoats, done in silk or linen 
floss, The same design, done in red or blue 
sotton, makes a pretty and durable edge for 
shildren’s frocks and pinafores. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Crazy Parcuwork is the latest “craze” in constructive 
needlework, as we said in our January number, where we 
gave an original design for a fan-pattern in crazy patch- 
work. In our “ Work-Table,” this month, we give a design 
for « scarf for a music-stand, ornamented in crazy patch- 
work. This “craze” is used for quilts, sofa-pillows, chair- 
seats, etc.; and we have even seen a lambrequin for a bed- 
room and a table-cover. For a@ lambrequin or tuble-cover, 
an additional border of plush should be added, to give a 
more decided effect. 

As we lave been asked how to make patchwork-patterns, 
we give here the directions: First cut out your blocks, 
using paper-muslin, or any soft old eambric, and be careful 
that the blocks are perfect squares, Then, with any-shaped 
piece, begin near the centre, and baste it on carefully, Then 
take another, and turn in the edgesand baste it on to the 
piece already laid upon the foundation; so continue until 
you have the entire block covered, After the pieces of silk 
and velvet are neatly basted upon the foundation, then 
cover all the seams with feather-stitch embroidery, using 
a brignt gold-color, or all colors may be used indiscrimin- 
ately, so using up bits of silk, After the seams are covered, 
put in bits of embroidery where the pieces are large enough 
to admit of a simple flower or butterfly design, Other 
places may be ornamented by point-russe stitches, such 
simple ones as we often give, Use a variety of colors, 
and, if making a lambrequin or table-cover, add spangles 
at the points of the long stitches, This adds much to the 
brilllancy of the effect, but is not suitable fora quilt, After 
the blocks are all made, join them by stitching securely, also 
covering the seams with the feather-stitch, Make a border 
by using five or six rows of narrow solid-colored satin 
ribbons, or cut narrow inch-wide strips of solid-colored 
silks, sew these upon a foundation, making a striped border 
of several colora, Line the quilt with soft silk, old or new, 
and put a layer of wool-wadding between, 

Our Intustration or “IpnigEnia.”-—One of the most 
tender and tonehing of the old Greek stories is that of 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon and Clytefnnestra, 
Having killed a stag—so goes the fable—in the grove of 
Diana, Agamemnon sought to appease the goddess by 
sacrificing his daughter, But he put it off, year after year, 
until, when about to sail fur Troy, the winds proved 
contrary, and the seer Calchas told him that it was in 
consequence of his neglected vow, and that the death 
of Iphigenia was 'y to prop the gods, Just 
as the daughter, however, now grown up into beautiful 





intervened, and bore the victim away in a cloud to Taurus, 
where the maiden became a priestess at the shrine of the 
“divine huntress.” The engraving is a very refined and 
bcautifal embodiment of the heroine of this classic tale. 

“How Can You Do Ir ?”—We are frequently asked the 
question, which a lady asks thus: “I will get two premiums 
for this club, besides the ‘queen of all the magazines.’ 
Why, [ cannot believe it possible. How can you do it?” 
Our answer is; by being contented with a small profit on 
a large edition, instead of laboring for a big profit on a 
small one, It isin this way that “ Peterson” has won and 
— we than all the other lady’s-books combined. 





womanhood, was about to be immolated, Diana herself , all very good, though not in quite as perfect taste, we think, 





A Beavtirut Inivstraten Boox.—We are always glad 
to notice books that are artistic, and that do honor to 
American engraving, printing, etc. There is now before 
us one such, which is especially suitable for a birthday or 
other gift; and no gift is so really refined as a handsome 
book, especially an illustrated one. It is published by 
Lee and Shepard, of Boston, and is called “Orchids, the 
Royal Family of Plants, with Illustrations from Nature 
by Harriet Stewart Miner.” Without question, it is the 
most superb book of its kind issued this year. It contains 
twenty-four large plates, faithfully reproduced from nature, 
in colors, of orchids: some from the Kast Indies; some 
from the isles of the sea; some from South and Central 
America, and some from our own New England swamps 
and pine-woods, The letter-press gives full descriptions of 
each variety, with hints as to culture, and verses appro- 
priate to the particular flower, Everyone fond of orchids, 
and they must be legion, should have this book, 

“Dareasep ror THR Cuanape.”—Our principal engraving 
this month is, we think, one of the most charming we 
have ever published, The engraver, however, has made 
a slight mistake in its tithe, It is a picture of a real event 
—in fact, of two little ones, each only four yours old, as 
they appeared at the Opera House in Dallas, Texas, before 
an audi of #ix thor 1 people, and sang the song 
entitled; “Juvenile Courtship,” in the operetta of “Alad- 
din,” It waa, of course, in private thoatricals, and not as 
public performers, We are indebted toa friend in Dallas 
for this pretty picture, She writes: “I have been a reader 
of your magazine for over fifteen yoars, and the first thing 
I look for when it arrives is the stecl-engraving, I send 
you a picture from life, which thousands of people in this 
city pronounce as fine as anything they have ever seen, 
and which I think would make an attractive plate for your 
magazine,” 





Turee “ Booxs or Beavty.”—Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
have just published three books which are in such ex- 
ceptionally good taste that they deserve to be called 
* Books of Beauty.’ The most choice, in our opinion at 
least, is “ Baby's Kingdom,” designed and {illustrated by 
Annie L, Cox, and intended as a sort of album, in which 
baby’s career for years may be noted down by the fond 
mother, The colored illustrations in this volume are very 
beautiful, Another, called “The Guest Book,’ designed 
for visitors to write in, and similar in general style, is only 
less perfect. A third is“ My Lady's Casket,” with selec- 
tions by Eleanor W. Talbot, also with colored illustrations, 


as those in “ Baby's Kingdom” or “The Guest Book.” 

“Onty Toox a Snort Timv.”—A lady sends a club, and 
writes: “When I received my last magazine, I could not 
think it was the last one I should get, so I started for a 
club, and it only took a short time to get these eight 
subscribers. I have taken several magazines, but find 
‘Peterson’ the best.” 

“Lancer THAN For Yrans.”—A lady sends us a club, 
and writes: “ My club is larger than for years, and T never 
had so little trouble in getting one.” Yes, the word with 
“ Peterson” is: “Always forward,” 
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“Tue Peart or Price,” A Companton To “ THE GOLDEN 
Girr.’—The illustrated volume of poetry, “The Golden 
Gift,” which we issued for 1884, as a premium for getting up 3 


Annan eed 


Appitions May Be Mapg To Civps at the price paid 
by the rest of the club, and when enough additional names 
have been sent, the sender will be entitled to another 





clubs, has proved so popular that we publish a 
tw it, for 1885, which we call “The Pearl of Price.” The 3 
latter one is of the same size as the “Gift,” printed on a 
similar page, illustrated with the same number of engrav- 
ings, and also bound in the same elegant manner. The 
only difference is that while the writers in the “Gift” 
were all English poets, those in the “Pearl” are all 
American ones, As we are constantly asked the price of 
these books, we answer they are one dollar each to non- 
subscribers to “ Peterson,” seventy-five cents to subscribers. } 

We ulso have a fine large-size steel-plate for a premium, 
so that persons getting up clubs can have it, if they prefer 
it to the “ Peurl.” The size is twenty-one by twenty-seven 
inches. The picture is entitled “The Lion in Love,” and 
is a capital affair. It would frame charmingly 

We will also give, for some of the clubs, an extra copy 
of the magazine for 1885; and, for large clubs, an extra , 
copy, as well as the “Pearl” and “The Lion in Love.” | 
Now ia the time to get up clubs for 1885, Send for a speci- 
men to chnvass with, 

No Risk Wern “Perenson.”—A lady sends us a club, 
and says: “As your magazine has never been taken here 
before, some of my club were rather afraid of losing their | 
money, as they have lost it when subscribing for certain | 
other magazines, #0 please send the January number as soon 
as pomsible.” We notice this to may that no one need be | 
afraid of not having “ Peterson" sont, Even when numbers / 
miscarry, we always mail duplicates on being informed of | 
it. Every promise, of every kind, that “ Peterson" makes, 
ia kept; and that is one of the reasons why, for #o many 
years, it has had its enormous circulation, 

Tur Dreasino or Tur Hain requires some artistic 
thought, Girls with high foreheads should be careful to 
avold drawing it from the face: it should be worn by them 
either in curls or in waves over it, A thin long face is also | 
improved by the same treatment, especially where the } 
cheek-bones are very visible, A round flat face requires the 
hair to be dressed on the forehead, and not at the sides; 

_ Fegular and straight features should have simple wavy hair, ; 
with the middle parting accurately made, while a beautiful | 
head should have its outline preserved by quite smooth hair, 

Jam-Ports, on the breakfast-table, aro now thought to be } 
in good taste when roughly painted with the fruit of which ; 
the jam is composed, A cluster of cherries, a spray of rasp- } 
berries, etc,, are laid on with a few touches, The painting } te 
is in oils, afterwards varnished, Table napkin-rings, of | 
satin, made over card-board, are frequently seen in the vari- 
ous plates, with a different flower painted on each. 

Six Insteap or One.—We have a letter that says: “Tn ; 
the December number you expressed a wish that ‘every 
subscriber would send another name, beside her own.’ 
Well, here I come with six beside my own.” We have | 
received a great many letters of this kind. 

In Cnoostne a Bonner, remember that stout people, if 
you happen to be stout, must eschew both the very small 
and the very large, and preserve a moderate proportion in 
the appearance of the head. 


Tur “Peart or Price.”—A lady writes: “I received ‘ 
your premium, the ‘Pearl of Price,’ and was very much 
pleased with it: it is so much better than I expected.” 


Wr “Wonver” Too.—A lady renews her subscription, 
and writes: “I have taken ‘Peterson’ since 1879. I often 
wonder how I ever did without it befure,” ( 





; made, 
{ every phase of landscape, as well as every variety of flower 


} Philadelphia : 


or pr 


P The additions may be made at any 
time all through the year. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

One Year's Sketch Book. 1 vol., large 4to. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—This is one of the handsomest illustrated volumes 
that hus appeared recently. The engravings are as various 
as they are artistic, and each engraving is accompanied 
by letter-press, The work is really one that reflects the 
highest credit on the publishers, as well as on Mr. Lrene EB. 


, Jerome, who illustrated and arranged it, and on Mr George 


T. Andrew, under whose supervision the engravings were 
Every season of the year is illustrated, and almost 


in field and wood, and all are 60 well done that it is really 
impossible to give the palm to any particular design, 
Romana, Ly Helen Hunt Jackson (H. H.). 1 vol, 12mo, 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—We ure not sure but that this ts 
the best American book, in the way of fiction, that has 


‘ appeared for years, The characters are well discriminated 


and sketched with great force, especially the Sefora, 
Alessandro, and Romana herself The interest is kept up 
from first to last, ‘he tale is full of local color, The 


‘ scene is laid in Southern California, and the scenery, the 


habits of the people—indeed, everything that gives char- 
acter to the region—is bronght vividly before the reader, 
Three Visita to America, By Emily Faithfull, 1 vol., 12moe, 
New York; Fowler & Wella,—The name of Emily Faithfull 
has become @& household-word, not only in England, but in 
America also, For twenty years she has been conspicuous 
fur her efforts in behalf of struggling women, During that 
period she has made three visits to the United States, for 
the purpose of studying our society, our industrial methods, 
and our organizations in behalf of the poor, The results 
of these visits are recorded in the volume before ua, 
Married Above Her, By A Lady of New York, 1 vol,, 12mo, 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is one of 
those “society novels" which are so popular just now, 
It is thoroughly original, with a capital plot, and full of 
life, vigor, and even power, The story turns on a young 
country-girl, who marries a man belonging to an aristo- 


} cratic and haughty city family, 


Young Folks’ Ideas, <A Story, By Unele Lawrence, 1 vol., 
8vo. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.—The aim of this 
book is to teach useful information in the guise of story- 

telling: thus, how bread is made, glass-blowing, gold- 
seeking, etc,, etc, The volume is beautifully printed and 
handsomely ‘Mustrated. 

The Making of a Man. By the Author of “His Majesty, 
Myself,” etc, 1 vol.,12mo, Boston: Roberts Brothers.—Quite 
up to any of its predecessors by the same author. A story 
full of incident, told with great force, and having well- 
marked characters artistically discriminated, especially 
those of the old farmer, the general, and Thirlmore himself. 

Chats. “Now Talked of This, And Then of That.” By 
G. Hamlen. 1 vol.,12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—A de- 
lightful little volume, prettily printed, and neatly bound; 
and made up of sensible racy bits of talk, called “Chats,” on 
all sorts of subjects. 

Perseverarice Island. By. Douglas Fragar, 1 vwol., 12mo. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard.—This is a “ Robinson Crusoe” story 
of the present century, capitally told, and illustrated with 
spirited engravings. Just the book for boys. 

Flozie Growing Up. By Sophie May. 1 vol., 16mo. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard.—Another of that popular “ Floxie 
Frizzle” series. We know of no books that are such a 
delight to children, 
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OUR ARM-CHATR. 

“Irs Praise 1s in Every Movutu,”—From editors, sub- 
scribers, persons getting up clubs, etc., we are constantly 
receiving word, this year, that our magazine is better than 
ever. Says one: “ We have taken ‘Peterson’ in our family 
for twelve years, and could not think of getting along 
without it.” Another says: “I have taken your magazine 
a good many years, until it seems like a friend: I cannot 
do without it.” And another: “I could not get along 
without your magazine: it is the best book we have ever 
taken.” Still another: “All who take it are well pleased, 
and always impatient for the next number.” And another: 
“ We just feel we could not get along without your book.” 
And another: “ Was only out two hours and a half, and ) 
have seven subscribers.” Another: “I did not take the ? 
magazine this year, and it was very dull without it.” > 
Another: “I did without it last year, but will never do 
without it again.” And another: “I would rather do 
without my dinner than the magazine.” But we could 
fill pages, if we had room, with similar commendations. ; 
These are enough, however, to show that, in the popular 
estimation, “ Peterson” is still not only the cheapest, but 
the best of the lady’s-books. 





Catarru Cungp.—A clergyman, after suffering a number 
of years from that loathsome disease, catarrh, after trying | 
every known remedy without success, at last found a | 
prescription which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease sending ! 
a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr, J, A. Lawrence, 
199 Dean Street, Brooklyn, New York, will receive the ' 
recipe, free of charge. } 

Took Ir For Eicurgeen Yeans.—Says a lady, in a recent 
letter: “Ihave taken your magazine for eighteen years, 
and will not do without it as long as 1 can raise two dol- 
lars, or get one to join in a club with me.” We may add, 
in this connection, that we have a good many subscribers | 
who have taken “ Peterson” for nearly forty years. 

“Very Easy ro Ger.” —Says a lady, who sends us a club 
for this year; “ {t is very easy to get subscribers for ‘ Peter- 
son,’ for all know they receive twice the worth of their ’ 
money. One of my club is a luly nearly eighty years old: 
she says she enjoys reading it so much, and has something 
to interest her grandcpildren whon they visit her.” 


“No Trouste to Grr Ur.”—A lady writes to us: “T } 
had no trouble in getting up my club, as those who took it 
last year were ready to subscribe again when I called on , 
them, and one lady was so afraid I would forget her that ! 
she came to my house with the money before I commenced | 
canvassing.” This is the way everybody speaks, 


A Wise Woman produces best results with least money. 
This is exemplified, we are assured, by using Electro-Silicon, 
the noted silver-polish, Its cost is trivial. It produces 
unsurpassed brilliancy. It is also harmless, Samples are 
mated free. Address 72 John Street, New York. 


Horsrorp’s ALMANAC AND CooK-Book mailed free, on 
application to the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
RK. 1. 
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[Mentcat Botany—Or Tne Ganpen, Fieip, AND Forest.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 
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Several yoars ago we invited mothers to walk with us 


Conciuston, } 
through the garden, and examine the chief characteristics i 


} doctor, 


of the plants generally found therein, to learn their botan- 
ical names and their medicinal values, and thus add 
pleasure to profitable employment. 

After a year or two thus pleasantly spent, we extended 
the invitation to the daughters, also, to accompany ns out 
into the fields and forests, to view with us the beauties of 
creation as manifested in plaunt-life—in our meadows, in 
ravines, on the banks of babbling brooks, and in the 
hxshed forest-wilds, Now, after a period extending over 
several years, during which we have examined nearly 
every herb, shrub, and tree possessed of any known healing 
virtue, we are ready te bring our lengthened rambles to 


} a close. Before leaving this most interesting subject, 


however, we beg leave to offer a few suggestions, or throw 
out a few thoughts: 
I believe the more beauties we see, and the more we 


} appreciate them while on this earth, the more peaceful 
our lives, and the more pleasures we find in wandering 
} through woods and wilds, along the banks of meadows and 


rivulets decked with the sweet wild-flowers of nature, and 


) thus Jook through nature up to nature’s God, the more 
‘ charming will be the future opening to our spiritual 


vision. We see Deity manifested or evidenced all around 
us in the lovely aspects of nature, and I apprehend we 


} shall never see Him seated on a throne or located in a 


city; but my hope is to see Him, spiritually, still more 
glorified in the life to come. 

A happy future life is not a matter of faith in this, 
however, but will naturally follow a life well spent here— 


) in loving mercy, walking humbly, and doing justly to our 


neighbor, each day doing the best we can under the 
circumstances in which we are placed. But to turn from 
this little digression: Disease is # violation of law, and 


{ suffering is the consequence—one to be atoned for, ‘Too 


much, especially with the thoughtless, is expected of the 
True, he can correct derangements, and restore 
functions; but care and prudence must be exercised by 
the patient, or by the mother in behalf of her children, 
Attention to the skin, to food and clothing, must be given ; 
excesses, imprudences avoided, Often a good bath, the 
giving of the stomach or digestive organs a rest for twenty- 
four hours, or mainly so on “bread and water” and 
quietude, will restore one’s health. Simple medicines 


} in simple ailments, and especially for children, are the 
, best, safest, and the most successful. 
| of a child that cats heartily and indiscriminately, as a rule, 


The alimentary canal 


needs unloading by oll, rhel, magnesia, or an enema, in the 
beginning of sickness, after which the bath, rest, diet, and 
nursing will often suffice, Professional observation for 
forty years inclines the writer to the belief that many 
mothers are too prone to give active medicines, to “doctor” 


} their children too much; and thus, many healthy children 


naturally have been seen to become sickly, puny, atl 
pinched in appearance. Preventive measures are the best: 
avoid the causes of disease; and mothers should be im- 
pressed with the importance of this “ounce of prevention, * 
which consists largely in relation to air or ventilation, 
proper food, clothing, ete. And now we will abandon this 
department to other and abler heads. 





PUZZLE DEPARTMENT. 


Sa” Everything relating to this department should he 
addressed “Puzzle Editor,” Perrenson’s Magazine, Lock 
Box 409, Marblehead, Mass. 


Answers To Puzzies in JaAxvany Nemoer. 
No. 262. 
May-day. 
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“One take is worth two I'll-give-thees.” 
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CHILDREN'S DRESSES. 

Heatruy Dress ror tue Litres Ones.—The smaller a 
child is, the less power has it of generating heat, and the 
more readily dues it part with what little it has. Hence chil- ° 
dren require more warmth in their clothing than grown peo- / 
ple. The popular theory that exposing children’s limbs har- 
dens them is utterly wrong. Besides the enormous mortality | 
from lung diseases induced by this practice, it is the means 
of robbing many of the survivors of health and beauty. 
Exposure means loss of heat; when heat is rapidly lost, 
the food has to be burned ap to maintatu the warmth of the 
body, instead of nourishing it and building ap fresh tissue, 
to that exposure to cold is sure to injure either growth or 
etructure, 

Binders, by constricting the chest and abdomen, hinder 
the work of lungs, heart, stomach, and liver. They very 
frequently produce pigeon-breasts, and the injuries which 
they do to the internal organs only too often give rise to 
life-onduring evils, To avoid these evils, besides giving up 
the linen roller, the flannel one should be greatly reduced. 
(uta strip of flannel long enough to go twice around the 
infant. Make one end of this narrower than the other, 
#o that it can pass through a slit in the breadth of the 
other side, It will then sit quite smoothly round the baby, 
and should be tied to one side in front with ribbons sewed ¢ 
on to the ends, The edges of the flannel should be left > 
Taw; at the wider end it should measure two and a half 
inches, at the narrower an inch and a half. Sew a tiny } 
button on to the outside of the binder above each hip. 

The next great object to attain is to have an equal 
warmth over every part of the body, and to obtain the 
necessary warmth with the least possible weight. We 
must, therefore, do away with the ordinary cotton or linen 
shirt, which only cover¥ the middle part of the body, and 
substitute for it a garment with long sleeves, fitting closely 
round the throat and reaching to the feet or a little below 
them. This should be made of fine flannel or merino; cot- 
ton, silk, and linen are all bad, as they are heavy without 
being warm, and check perspiration, leaving the skin wet, 
instead of'keeping it dry by absorbing the skin-exhalations, 
as woolen materials do, 

The great length and fullness of ordinary baby-clothes is 
also very injurious; as the child lies in the narse’s arms, 
the whole weight of this comes on the legs and feet, cramp- 
ing their movements, and even deforming the feet by drag- 
ging on them. The clothes, therefore, should be made short 
from the very first, and the legs kept warm by knitted 
woolen stockings, made to fit loosely about the feet and 
legs, and long enough to fasten on the hips to the buttons on 
the modified binder, which will pass through the meshes of 
the stocking. The diaper will protect the child underneath ; 
it should be put on to pass over the binder and stockings 
2 the sides, and fasten in front with a nursery-pin. 

The diaper can generally be left off at about six 
months, and then the stockings should be shortened and 
supplemented by little flannel drawers, Over the vest de- | 
eribed just now, another, made in the same way but with- j 
out sleaves, should be worn in cold weather, The next } 
thing is the robe, which, for winter, I should make of a ‘ 
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pretty twilled flannel or other woolen material that will 
wash. It should have sleeves to the wrist, and, so that it 
may fit closely to the throat, it is best to make it fulled in 
to a little shoulder-piece or yoke. Like the other garment, 
the robe should only reach the feet, or a couple of inches 
below them, 

None of the clothes should be gathered at the waist, but 
what little weight there is should hang from the shoulders. 

Infants do not require caps indoors where the tempera- 
ture is generally rather high; but, when carried from rooim 
ty room, the square of flannel which forms part of every 
layette shoald be wrapped around them ond over the head. 
Nervous excitability, and with it the liability of convul- 
sions, is much increased if babies’ heads are kept too hot. 
The absence of hair from the little heads may be taken as 
an indication that nature has provided for their being kept 
cool, 

Night-gowns should be made of flannel, and be worn over 
the vest. ‘They also should have long sleeves, so that there 
need be no fear of the child’s taking cold when it kicks off 
the bed-clothes, Bed-clothes should be as light as possible, 
and, on the principle that the movements of the body and 
limbs ought never to be impeded, they should not be tightly 
tucked in, 

In concluding this article, 1 ought to mention that there 
are two very good reasons why all garments worn by 
young children should be white, The first is, that many 
colors are produced by the agency of poisonous dyes which 
can only be detected by experts. The other is, that as white 
shows the dirt very quickly, white clothes are changed 
much more frequently than those which are colored, 
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ARTISTIC CORNER, 


Fiowenr-Atsums.—When we settle down to quiet winter- 
evenings, unless we are authors or artists, aud scribble and 
paint in alternation with reading and working, our usual 
evening employments are apt to become somewhat monot- 
onous, and the turning out of that varied lot of summer 
treasures and their arrangement in a book forme a pleasant 
change of occupation, Not being botanists, we are free to 
place our specimens according to our own fancy, and may 
combine them in any way we choose, putting flowers and 
leaves belonging to the most divergent “classes” in prox- 
imity only to be found in nature; and what pretty groups 
we can make, But now as to backgrounds: Books for this 
purpose are commonly made with pages all of one color, 
generally white; but this isa mistake; the book we should 
choose would be one made of’ many tints, but more espe- 
cially black, A book for this use should have quite a pre- 
ponderance of black pages, as so muny of the specimens 
look far more effective on that ground than on any other. 
There should also be pages of gray, drab, cream, etc., and 
some should be white, for such delicate tracery leaves as 
feather-moss or tiny ferns are shown to greater advantage 
on white than on anything darker. All leaves from trees 
should have a dark ground—black is the best, as also is it 
for many flowers, especially white or very lightly colored 
ones; but some look well, perhaps best, on gray or drab. 
The arrangement we must leave to the collector's taste, and 
anyone who has that eye for beauty sufficient to gather up 
and preserve the common things of the fields and hedges 
will need no instruction in grouping them artistically 
afterwards, 

The only gum which should be used for sticking down 
the specimens is gum tragacanth—commonly known as gum 
dragon, since this preparation, even although brushed on 
carelessly, will, when dry, leave no trace behind, as does 
gum arabic. You can prepare it yourself very simply: 
place a small piece of the dry gum in a wide-mouthed bottle, 
and pour cold water upon it; after a few hours you will 
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find the gum to have increased to an enormous size, and to 
have absorbed all the water; now add hot water, and it will 
dissolve to the consistency that you require, This, well } 
stoppered, will keep some days; but it is best to make only 
a small quantity at a time, as it is apt to go bad, It is best, 
in a book of flowers, to use only the right-hand page for the 
specimens, and each left-hand page—which will be its 
opposite—for the name of the flower or any little memento 
you may like to record of where and when it was gathered, 
This will add much to the interest of the book, at least to 
its owner, \ 

If, pressed for room, you have to use every page for your } 
specimens, cut to fit, and neatly gum a sheet of tissue-paper : 
between each page, to prevent rubbing. 

Cameo-Curtinc.—The best American artist in cameo- } 
cutting has recently been interviewed upon his costly art. ; 
He was found p g up di ds with a pestle and } 
mortar, He turned to. his lathe by the window, and, 
rubbing some of the diamond-dust, which he had mixed { 
with sperm-oil, on the end of a small drill, began his work. 
He was making for a cabinet-piece a large cameo, two by : 
two and a half inches, one of the largest ever cut, of an } 
old gentleman in Germany, whose portrait was placed } 
before him, “I have one hundred and twenty-five of 
these soft-iron, drills,” he remarked; “they are made soft 
#o as to catch the diamond-«lust, which is the only thing 
that will cut a cameo, A cameo is indestructible, except 
you take a hammer and smash it. ‘Tt is an old art, and 
was practiced by the Romans, Greeks, and Egyptians, 
Doctor Schliemann found some cameos in good preserva- 
tion that were probably three thousand years old, It takes 
soveral weeks to cut a large piece like this, Afterwards, 
it has to be polished with tripoll, first being smoothed with 
emery and oil, using the lead instrument similar to those 
for cutting, It is easier to cuta profile than a full-face 
portrait, Some people prefer intaglios, in which the 
portrait is depressed instead of raised, They are made on 
#ards and cornelians, the former being a dark reddish-brown, 
and the latter a clear red, They are harder to make than 
cameos, T have to take the impression of the work In wax 
aT goon, T usually cut portraits from photographs, but 
sometimes have done them from life, and also from caste 
of dead persons.” A large cameo copy of Gerdme's " Cleo- 
patra before Cesar,” which he had cut, was valued at 
fifteen hundred dollars, 
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Ba-Bvery Receipt in this Cook Book has been tested by a 
er, 





AOUrA, 

Common Btook.-Take all the bones of Joints, ote, that 
are available, carcases and bones of poultry and of game, 
chop thom all into convenient ploces, and put them into a 
maucepan, together with any scraps of moat, cooked or 
uncooked, r ing from r ta, the trimming of out. 
lots, ote,, ote, Add a couple of carrots, one onion, a bunch 
of parsley, one bay-leaf, a amall aprig of thyme, and one 
of marjoram; alt to taste, & small quantity of white 
pepper and allapice mixed, aud two or three cloves, Fill 
up the aaucepan with cold water until it covers the contents 
by one inch, and set it on the fire to boll slowly for about 
four hours, Strain the liquor through a cloth into a basin, 
and, when cold, the cake of fat on the top being removed, 
the stock will be fit to use, 

Orab or Lobster Soup.—Boil and pick two crabs or one 
large lobster; pound tho shell and small claws in a mortar, 
then boil it for two hours in three and a half pints of 
water, Fry one amall onion tn a tablospoonfal of butter; 
when it is rathor brown, add the orab or lobster meat, woll 








a 





chopped, Cook one minute, then add one large teaspoonful 
of flour, salt, aud pepper, Stir well; then add three pints 
of the water in which the shells were boiled and one tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley. Boil slowly one hour, add 
one pint builing milk, boil it up once, and serve. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Culd Chicken —The meat of large culd roast fowls, how- 
ever dark in color, and however tough, may be made tender 
by gentle simmering in a stew-pan over the fire in the 
usual way—or, better still, in the oven. For the latter, 
cut the fowl into joints, place them in a deep pie-dish, 
with enough cold water to completely cover them; place 
the dish on the bottom shelf of the oven, which should 
not be too hot, and let it remain until sufficiently tender 
to draw out the bones: watch it, in order to add more 
water as the first reduces. It must be kept quite under 
the water ull the time, or it would dry up, and become 
hard and brown; at the same time, it does not do to put 
} it in too much water at first, us it would draw the goodness 
from the meat, It will probably take about an hour and 
a half to do, and, prepared in this way, it will be ready to 
use for rissoles, croquettes, curry, or mince, taking care to 
chop up a little fat streaky bacon with it. The liquor in 
which it bas been cooked will be very good to moisten it 
as required, or it may be added to the stock-pot. 

Stewed Rabbit—Having your rabbit skinned and properly 
cleaned, place it in cold water, to wash all blood, ete,, ete, 
away; then divide it into small pieces, and again put it 
into cold water for a minute or two, Then have ready a 
stew-pan with about a pint and a half of cold water in it, 
place the rabbit in it, and let it cook over a nice clear fire 
for an hour, adding a little more water, if required, 
Thicken the essence with two tablespoonfuls of cold flour 
and water, and salt and pepper to taste. A little parsley, 
boiled and chopped very fine, will be found a great in 
provement to thin dish, 

Turkey Hash.— Take off all the meat from the bones, and 
chop it up in small pleces, but not too fine, Mix « little 
colery or celery-seod, salt, popper, parsloy, and an atom of 
onion, Add half a tablespoonful of butter rolled well in 
one of flour, about half a pint of water, or according to 
the quantity of meat you have, and let it stew uutil the 
moat la well heated through, 

VRORTADLEA, 

Hominy. Vominy requires no previous soaking, and 
served as fried cakos In excellent; served with roast meat 
or a8 & Vegotable, la better In every respect than roe, 
Take five tines the moasure of boiling water to that of 
hominy: for tnatance, one breakfateupful of hominy, five 
broakfastoupfule of boiling water, Wash the hominy tn 
warm water, when cold add a little malt to the boiling 
water In the saucepan, put in the hominy, and boll it half 
an hour, Serve it ae“ mash" or vegetable by stirring an 
ounce of butter Into tt, 

Potato Oroquetter,- Tana some cold boiled potatoes through 
aalove, Make them into a paste with the yolk of an ogg or 
# whole ogg, neoording to quantity; add popper and galt to 
taste, and a little minced parvloy, Fashion the paste inte 
round balla, the ale of a nut, by rolling them in bread 
crumb, Dip them in egg beaten up, and again roll in 
breaderumb, Fry in hot lard, and serve with fried parsley, 

Ovanbervieae=Thowe make a delicious preserve, to be eaten 
with hot or cold moat, Make aayrup of half a pound of 
sugar and half a pint of cold water, boll it for a fow 
minutes; then, having washed a pound of eranberries, 
first in warm then in cold water, and dried them, put 
them into the boiling ayrup, and boll them for half an 
hour, Berve cold, 

DEAAERTA, 


Broken Bread Pudding.—Thia pudding will wee up the 
crusts and remnants of bread to be found in every howe 
hold; all will suit, no matter how dry they are, so that they 
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are not moldy, Gather all into a large bowl, and throw ; of candied peel, cut up finely. Have ready, in a sepw 
over it as much sweetened milk as the bread is likely to } rate basin, three-quarters of a pound of flour, mixed 
absorb, with two or three tablespoonfuls of finely-shred suet ? with two teaspoonfuls of Borwick's baking-powder, and 
and a little sult; cover until well soaked, then beat the ; add this gradually to the other ingredients. Bake one 
whole smovth, and add two or three well-beaten eggs, a ; hour and a half in a moderate oven. This makes an 
few currants and raisins, and some grated nutineg. The ; excellent cake: resembling round cake, without too much 
addition of a tablespoonful of rum or brandy will be an } richness, Another recipe for a cake without fruit is as 
improvement, Bake in an ordinary pudding-dish for about ’ follows’ Beat up, either with the hand or a fork, one- 


an hour and a half, 

A Plain Pudding.—Weigh three quarters of a pound of 
any scraps of bread, crust or crumb, cut them into small 
pieces, and pour boiling water upon them, allowing them 
to become well soaked, After standing until the water be 
cool, press it all out, and mash the bread smooth with the 
back of a spoon. Add a teaspoonful of powdered ginger, 
sweeten with moist sugar, and add three-quarters of a 
pound of cleaned and well-picked currants. Mix well, 
butter a pan, and lay the mixture init, Flatten all down 
with a spoon, lay some pieces of butter on the top, bake in 
a moderately hot oven, and serve hot, 

A Welsh Pudding —Well butter a pie-<dish, place at the 
bottom some slices of bread and butter, then a layer of 
black currant, raspberry, or any other jam which may be 
liked, then sume more bread and butter, and repeat until 
the dish be filled. Bake in ® moderate oven, aud, when 
done, turn out on a dish, sift some powdered sugar over, 
and pour round the dish, not over, some sweet sauce, made 
of milk, flour, and angar, This pudding may also be made 
with fresh fruit, iustead of preserved, in which case some 
sugar must be «prinkled over it with every layer, 

Bowdoin Pudding.—Mix one quart of Tndian meal with 
four ounces of butter or fluely-minced beef-euet, and four 
ounces of brown sugar or one pint of molasses, add two 
teaspoonfuls of powdered cinnamon and one pint of milk; 
add two eggs well beaten, then pour over the whole three 
plats of boiling milk, Stir a fow minutos, then pour it into 
& pudding-pan, and bake it four or five hours in a moderate 
oven, Every hour, pour a litte cold milk on the top of the 
pudding to prevent its becoming tough, Serve hot with a 
pumpkin-pie, 

Mince-Pies.—Dutter slightly a number of patty-pana, take 


{ quarter pound of butter, then add four eggs, the yolks and 
; whites beaten separately, six ounces of custor-sugar, six 
‘ ounces of ground rice, and six ounces of flour. Put two 
: or three slices of citron on the top, and a piece of buttered 
paper over it to prevent burning. Bake about one hour 
and a half 

Corn Bread, Baked. —Half a pint of buttermilk and half 
a pint of sweet milk. Add to the buttermilk half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, Beat two eggs, whites and yolks together, 
pour the milk on to the eggs, and thicken with about nine 
tablespoonfuls of sifted corn meal. Put the pan in which 
it is to be baked on the stove, with a piece of lard the 
sive of an egg. When melted, pour in the batter, add a 
teaspoonful of salt, stir well, and bake, 

Plain Rice Ouke.—Mix with @ half-pound of ground 
rice a half-pound of pounded sugar, and the grated rind 
of half a lemon; whisk thoroughly two large eggs, whites 
and yolks together; mix these with the other ingredients, 
and bake in buttered tin. This cake is best eaten fresh: 
| after about three days it becomes dry, as it contains no 
{ butter; but for using at once it is nice and inexpensive. 

Black Cake.—-One pound each of flour, butter, and sugar; 
eleven eggs; four pounds of raisins stoned; four pounds of 
currants washed and dried; two pounds of citron chopped 
fine; one and a half tumblers of brandy; one wine-glass 
of rose-water; half a pound of sweet chocolate grated; 
three nutmegs; mace; and a teaspoonful of ground cloves, 
; Lot the fruit be put in last, 

TOILET, 

The Hands—In order to preserve the hands soft and 
white, they should always be washed in warm water with 
fine soap, and carefully dried with a moderately coarse 
| towel, being well rubbed every time, to insure a brisk 
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4 ploce of the paste, roll it out to the thickness of a quarter { clroulation, than which nothing can be more effectual in 
of an inch, and line the pans with it, Puta wineglassful | procuring « transparent and soft murface, If engaged in 
of brandy or cider into the imines, atir it well, and put a } any accidental purwult which may hurt the color of the 
omall quantity of It into each pan; brush the paste round ; hands, ov if they have been expored to the wun, a little 
with white of ogg, and put ona cover of paste rolled out ; lomon-juice will restore thelr whiteness for the time; and 
fo about one-third of an inch thick, Prom the edges well | lemon-soap le proper to wash thom with, Almond-paste ts 
togethor, brush the top with cold water, atrow Anely- | Of essential service in preserving the delicacy of the handa, 





powdered sugar over, and bake about half an hour, 

Pumphins Pie. Pare some pumplein or aquash, stew it 
with vory little water, drain it, mash it amoothly, To 
ove plot of mashed pumpkin add two cups of sugar, four 
beaten eggs, o little malt, the grated peal ef one lemon, a 
Vittle omoriod of rome, one amall tabloapoonful of butter, one 
teaspoonful of mixed clanamon and ginger; mix well, then } 
add one quart of hot milk, Bake it in deep soup-plates 
Mined with paste, without any upper crust, Serve hot or 
oold, 

Tapioca Snovw,—Take three tableapoonfuls of taploca, and 
put in & stowpan with a ploce of butter the sive of a 
hazelnut, and one plitof milky let it boll wnell transpar 
ont, Whip two yolks of eggs for ten minutes, and put into 
It, Turn out (nto a dish, then whip the whites of the ome 
to & wtrong froth with a pinch of salt, and, when they are 
Woll frothed, add three ounces of not too finely pounded 
Wagar, If liked, flavor the taploca, 

OAKRA, 

Plain Luncheon Cake-Melt one-quarter pound of butter 
sad two ounces of dripping in the oven together, let tt 
Wand till cool, then add three ogg, well beaten; one- 
quarter pound of molat sugar, one-quarter pound of 
eurranta, one-quarter pound of sultanas, and two ounces 








The following je a serviceable pomade for rubbing the 
handa, on retiring to rest: Take two ounces of awoet 
almonda, beat with three drachme of white wax and three 
drachina of apermaceti, beaten up carefully in roseewater, 
Gloves should always be worn on exposure to the atmom 
phere, 

Ohilblains Take common red pepper or cayenne, and 
put into spirite sufficient to make quite strong, and bathe 
the affected parts freely, This will surely cure, 

MINCELLANBOUS, 

Cambrio Tea,—Tut two lumpa of sugar into a cup, All it 
a quarter full with cream or milk, and pour the boiling 
water in last, The flavor is very perceptibly better than a 
more cup of hot water seasoned with sugar and cream, It 
in a useful warm drink for children, or anyone not wishing 
any stimulant, 





FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 

Fra, t—Vierrine-Daras, or Beack @1nK, The under. 
akirt {8 of brocade, and haa a side-plaited flonnee of plain 
black #itk; on this ie placed gimp and jet ornaments, at 
intervals, ‘The overdross is of plain Liack silk, draped and 
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trimmed with two ruffles of Escurial lace. The bodice is 
of the brocaded silk, has a collar of Escurial lace, and is 
trimmed with the jet and gimp ornaments, Bonnet of 
liack velvet, ornamented with light-yellow feathers. 

Fig. u.—Visitine-Dress, oF Dark-Rep Came.'s-Hagsr, 
‘Lhe lower skirt is trimmed with bands of figured Persian 
goods, The tunic is draped very low on the right side, 
opposite to where the two bands of the Persian goods are 
placed on the left side, is much puffed on the tournure, and 
is draped low on the skirt. The bodice has a simulated vest } 
of velvet, with a band of the Persian goods forming revers. 
Large bow of white cambric at the neck. Hat of red vel- 
vet, trimmed with feathers. 

Fia, 111.—WaLkinG-Dress, OF STEEL-BLUE CASHMERE. 
The underskirt is of black velveteen, edged with a very } 
narrow knife-plaiting of the cashmere. The tunic is draped ; 


back. It also has revers on the front of the waist. Jockey- 
cap. Many habits are made plainer than this one, the 
bodice being cut long, with a point in front, and a short 
and narrow plaited coat-basque at the back, and the corsage 
is simply buttoned down the front, 

Fio, x.—Fan, oF DARK-Rep SILK, hand-painted in a Jap- 
anese design, and mounted on tortoise-shell sticks. 

Fig, x1.—Wrap, nv Inon-Gray Croru, trimmed with a 
wide mohair braid, and with a narrower braid, which is 
put on ina turned pattern, The front is buttoned like a 
vest. The sleeve has a pelerine effect in front, and is set in 
to form part of the back, The narrow part of the back, 
between the sides of the sleeves, is laid in full plaits below 
the waist, to fall easily over the tournure. The sleeves are 
slightly full at the neck, 

Fie. x11.—Visitinc-Dress, on Hovse-Dress, or Biack 


Jow and is embossed in the same color, and has a trinuning ; Nun’s-VEILING AND Biack Fiaurep Satin. The skirt is 
ef narrow black velvet ribbon placed between the embossed > made of the figured satin, with three narrow side-plaitings, 
patterns, which forms battlements. The vest is of black } headed by a galloon novelty, just introduced, in Kursheedt’s 
velveteen, cut in two points at the bottom, and the jacket, 3 gold embroidery-braid, in arabesque designs. The over- 
which is confined only at the arm-seams, has a rolling col- > dress, which is elaborately draped, is of the black nun’s- 
lar, and is cut so as to form plaits at the back. Hat of § veiling, figured with the gold embroidery-braid. The Louis 
steel-blue felt, trimmed with black velveteen and yellow } XV basque is of the figured satin, with plaits at the back, 


birds and wings. ; 
Fig, 1v.—WALk1NG-Dreas, oF Danx-Brown Casimene, } 
witn A Sipe-Piairep FLounce on tHE Bortom. The long ; 
cloak is of fawn-colored cloth, made with a full skirt at the 
buck, and ornamented with worsted, chenille drops, The 
upper part of the cloak is dolman-shaped, and is trimmed 
with worsted chenille and ball fringe. The collar and band ; 
of the sleeves are of brown velvet, Hat of fawn-colored 
felt, edged on the crown with gathered velvet of the same 
color, and trimmed with brown and fawn-colored feathers. 
Fia, v.—Wa.kino-Dress, or Heavy Fieurep Gray 
Wooten Materiat. The underskirt is of dark-blue vel- 
veteen, which is cut out in leaf-scallops at the edge, and ; 
falls over a narrow plaited silk ruffle, of the color of the } 
dress. The velvet skirt has a row of buttons down the left 
side, and it opens slightly above the silk ruffle. The woolen | 
overdress is pluited to the elongated round waist, is rounded 
at the bottom of the sides, where it opens over the velveteen 
skirt, and has a waterfall back, which always falls in 
straight lines. The bodice is plain, and buttons diagonally 
from the neck to the left side. Collar and cuffs of dark-blue 
velveteen. Hat of gray felt, faced and trimmed with a > 
band of dark-blue velveteen. Red bird in front. 
Fie. vi.—Wrap, or Brown Brocué Wooten. 


This 
mantle fits the figure as far as the waist, and it is draped 

crosswise from the right to the left hip, where it is fas- 5 
tened under a large buckle. The sleeves are set in high on ; 
the shoulders, are wide, then plaited at the hand, and are } 


> 


lined with quilted red satin. Brown felt hat, trimmed with 
many bows and ends of ribbon and red poppies. This wrap 
is one of the most graceful that has appeared this season. 

Fig, vu.—Crinoerre, Mape or Waitt MorkeEN, AND 
Taramep with Torcuon Lace. Steels are run in the foun- 
dation, where the ruffles are set on, Stiff horse-hair makes 
a most serviceable crinolette. 

Fie, viti.—Jacket, or Buack CLorn, TrimMED WITH } 
Parres or Biack Brarp, These pattes can readily be } 
made by any industrious woman, They look well made of } 
gold braid, on white or any colored jacket; but the braid } 
should be of good quality, or they will not pay for the 
trouble of making. 

Fic. 1x.—Ruivrna-Hasit, or Dark-Bive Ciorn, The ; 
skirt is made without plaits at the waist, and is gored to ; 
fit the figure. It should be tried on over the saddle, to } 
insure a good fit, The right side is cut longer than the } 
left, which is so short that it does not come much below 
the foot, and should fall without a fold. The waist in 
our engraving is cut with a separate basque, which is 
very narrow in front, but deep and laid in plaits at the 





and a nun's-veiling chemisette in front, which falls below 
the waist. It is covered with quaint designs in Kursheedt's 
all-over embroidery. The whole of the dress is ornamented 
with the popular and stylish Kursheedt-trimming in black 
worsted, figured with gold. Bonnet of velvet, trimmed 
with black satin ribbon, jet buckle, and old-gold feathers, 

Fie. x1i1,—Corsacr, FoR Eventne-Wrar, Maver or 
Brocnfép Satin, It is close-fitting, and has a chemisette 
of Mechlin lace, which falls below the waist. The wide 
belt, which extends across the front, should be of the color 
of the bodice. Narrow bow of the same color on the left 
side. 

Fig. xiv.—Jersry, OF Green Evastic CLorn. It is trim- 
med with braid mixed in green and silver, 

Fie. xv.— WaALkine-Dress, or Buack CAMEL's-Hair, 
The underskirt is edged with a very narrow knife-plaiting 
of black silk. The skirt is made of black striped silk and 
velvet, The tunic, of camel’s-hair, is draped scarfwise in 
front, and falls in long loops. and-ends behind, The jacket- 
corsage is close-fitting, and is finished with a plaiting of the 
camel's-hair at the bottom. Hat of bluck felt, trimmed 
with black brocade and black feathers, This is a most 
stylish costume for either light mourning, or for persons 
who are not in mourning. 

Fie, xvi.—Dressing-Sacqur, formed entirely of Kur- 
sheedt's standard all-over tucked and embroidered ma- 
terial, now so popular for children’s garments, yokes, 
sleeves, and draperies, for children and misses. 

Fia, xvii.—Corset-Cover, or White Campric, made 
square in the neck, and finished—as are so many under- 
garments now—with the Kursheedt-trimming. 

Fie. xvut.—New StyLe or Peering, Mane or ®xunx. 
It is lined with brown quilted satin. The collar has two 
long fur tails as a trimming, and two more finish the muff, 
Tho end of the pelerine is also edged with similar tails, 
The cap is of the fur, with an aigrette and brown cord 
trimming. 

GENERAL Remarks,—At this season of the year there is 
nothing absolutely new in the fashions, Modifications and 
adaptations are going on all the time, in these days of indi- 
viduality, and a garment or bonnet that is universally worn 
is taken by a woman of taste and adapted to her own pecu- 
liar style, and yet it remains in the fashion. 

Bodices, overskirts, wrappings, trimmings, and bonnets are in 
an immense variety ; but many of the bodices have shirred 
chemisettes of silk or satin, sometimes of the color of the 
dress, sometimes of a pretty contrasting color. Pluid silk 
handkerchiefs are often employed to make one of these 
full vosts or chemisettes. Some come from the nuck, others 
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from the shoulders; but they should only be worn by rather Bonnets continue high and ugly, though the best-dressed 
slender people, For more dressy wear, light-colored crdpe de } women moderate the trimming and even the bonnet itself. 
Chine or lace is used in the place of silk or satin. Bodices { Suft full crowns are popular, and may be made of either 
pointed in front, with various kinds of basques at the back, ; the material of the front of the bonnet, or may be of 
ure general; but round waists, especially for young girls, ; brocaded silk, satin, etc, One of the prettiest bonnets 





and basques reaching below the hips, are also equally in 
le. 

x9 and underskirts present as great a variety as all 

other parts of the dress; but less trimming 1 used than 

formerly, or it is put on with a leas full effect. 

Paniers are still popular, as they tend to make the hips 
look larger and the waist consequently smaller; but for 
stout people especially they should be worn without much 
fullness. The full overdress that is plaited in all around 
the bodice is much liked by some persons, 

The tunic or overdress may be full only at the back, and 
plain in front, or long or short, much or little draped, and 


yet be in the fashion in any of these styles; but the very ‘ 
slender womah will look best with a full short tunic, and a | 


large woman better with a long slightly-draped one. 
Underskirts may be made quite plain, with only a very 


narrow kuife-plaiting around the bottom, or they may be / 


tucked, or be made with false bias-folds, or trimmed with 
many narrow flounces, or one or two wide ones, as the fancy 
or the material may dictate. One rule, however, is universal 
with the short skirt: it must be full at the back, to fall 
easily over the tournure now always worn, and it is still 
close fitting in front, 

Sleeves are much wider at the top. Perhaps these sleeves 


indicate the return to the old fushioned “ leg-of-mutton™ / 


sleeve. They are still put in high on the shoulder; but 
have but little fullness, 

Black dresses are still most popular for street-wear, They 
are often trimmed with black worsted lace, sometimes 
with velvet. For young girls, colored waistevats are used 
for these black dresses, such as dark-blue, garnet, poppy- 
red, etc. 


Fushion has now decreed that the last place for a } 


fancy pocket-handkerchief shall be high up on the right 


side of the bodice, a little below the shoulder, Into this / 
little pocket the handkerchief is inserted, with only the ¢ 


colored edge showing, looking more like half a rosette 
than anything else. 
The Swiss bands, or broad pointed belts, are to be seen on 


many dresses, and are made either of the material of the ; 


dress, or satin, velvet, silk or brocade. They should fit 


most perfectly, and lace up closely at the back, For con- ; 


venience, some ladies lace them in front, using ribbon and 


finishing off inancat bow. There are three bones in front, ‘ 


threo at the back, and one in the middle of each side. The 
material is cut on the straight, and balf a yard to three 


quarters is required. The full bodice looks better with é 


these deep-pointed bands than with the plain straight 
ordinary waisthand. 

Notwithstanding all adverse opinions, we still see the crino- 
lette worn, and at least we can urge that its use well dis- 
plays the rich fabrics that are now in vogue, The great 


weight and the Jength of the mantles, all heavily trimmed : 


aa they are, would be a sufficient excuse to adopt the sup- 
porting tournure, 
Wraps have grown somewhat longer with cold weather, 


but have by no means expelled the more jaunty dolman and ‘ 


short tailor-made jacket, These long wraps are warmer, but 
not so stylish, usually, as their shorter sisterhood 

Furs are used everywhere; as wraps, as trimmings on 
cloth mantles, dresses, and even on bonnets, Nothing is 
mre stylish than a fur trimmed garment, and some of the 
commoner furs come so cheap that they are within the 
means of most people, especially when the fur is employed 
asa trimming only, comparatively little can be used, But 
chenille and jet fringes are also in fashion, equally with the 
broad Hercules-braid, 


which we have seen is moderately high, and is of poppy- 
colored velvet, trimmed with a large rosette of black lace, 


Rue pes Petirs CHamps. 

{ There are various modifications in the styles of bonnets, 
{ due to the adveiit of the very cold weather. The pretty 
‘ little capotes are now shown in dark-colored velvets, 
| bordered all around with fur, and, fitting the head closely 
as they do, are very warm and comfortable us well as 
elegant, Another novelty consists in bonuets composed 
‘ entirely of the feathers of some bird, the bird's head being 
( placed just in the centre of the brim. Paroquets’ feathers, 
and those of the pheasant, are employed in this manner 
with good effect. A very tasteful bonnet has the crown 
composed of the breast of a peacock, and the brim covered 
with the smaller feathers of the tail. In fact, there is no 
end to the charming creations in this new style. I have 
even seen a bonnet in crows’ feathers prepared for a lady 
in mourning, and it was exceedingly pretty. Bonnets in 
lace and tulle are already shown, in anticipation of the 
spring, as ladies, thus late in the winter, like to purchase 
something that will be useful to them in the coming 
season as well as for present wear. Point appliqué lace 
is occasionally made up over pale-colored velvet or satin, 
the trimming being ostrich-tips sprinkled with gold. Very 
; small gold pins, with heads shaped like the ace of clubs, 
hold down the lace on the foundation of the bonnet, 
{ This style is exceedingly pretty in pale-olive or mignonette 
color. Bonnets composed of black lace have rows of jet 
passementerie an inch wide running from the front of the 
bonnet and crossing on the crown, the brim being composed 
of jet passementerie laid over black velvet, The front is 
i adorned with a large high cockade, in black watered 

ribbon, lined with pale-pink. Watered ribbon is indeed 
‘ the height of fashion for stylish millinery just now, and 
has quite superseded velvet ribbon for trimmings and 
, strings, 

Fancy muffs are now made to match the bonnet with 
which they are to be carried, and, of course, their styles 
and materials are in endless variety, Cloth muffs are 
drawn at the top like a reticule, and are surmounted with 

¢ a bow of Astrakhan fur, Muffs of satin, lined apd wadded, 
are covered with ruffles of lace, and are either ornamented 
with a velvet bow, or with a cluster of flowers. Velvet 
$ muffs, drawn in full folds, are made to match the costumes 
with which they are to be carried, 

Worth is employing artificial flowers largely on tulle 
ball -dresses, and, with his usual happy audacity, is com- 
bining embroideries of gold and silver with garlands of 
many-tinted blossoms. Morning-glories, in all their'lovely 
varieties of hue, are his latest favorites. He is also blend- 
ing the vivid scarlet of the pomegranate-blossom and its 
coral-like buds with clusters of daisies on dresses of white 
tulle That soft wrial poetic-looking—but alas! most 
perishable—material is largely employed by him this season 
for ball-dresses, They are almost invariably wade with 
short round skirts, the back covered with tucked flouncee 
edged with ruchings, and the front composed of full 
perfectly plain widths of tulle falling in many-skirted 
fullness, and held down at intervals by large flat branches 
of flowers and foliage, For half-mourning visiting-dresses 
he is using a rich black material, showing large interlaced 
$ and lattice-like patterns in uncut velvet on a satin ground, 


¢ 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 





ron 


A new material, that he blends with plain satin for dinner 
and reception dresses, has a groundwork of changeable 
satin, figured with small set designs in velvet: thus, a 
garnet-and-gold ground has the designs in garnet velvet. 

There is a marked change in the fashions as regards the 
fans of the day. Those dainty and expensive adjuncts to 
a lady’s tvilette have for a long time past been composed 
almost exclusively of feathers in various styles. They are 
now shown in painted gauze or in lace, either imitation or 
real, The wide sticks in pearl or tortoise shell are replaced 
by slender ones in the Watteau style, in ivory or ebony 
enriched with touches of gilding. The gauze leaves are 
shown in white, scarlet, black, or pale blues and pinks, 
according to the dress or the occasion for which the fan 
is prepared, The devices are varied, comprising flowers, 
groups of figures, birds, butterflies, etc., etc., very finely 
executed, Real lace fans, either white or black, are 
mounted upon sticks of mother-of-pearl. The very large- 
sized leaf in lace fans continues in favor. In the fans of 
white imitation lace, more scope of fancy is shown, Some- 
times small birds, or flowers, or leaves are painted upon the 
plain foundation of the lace amongst the raised white 
pattern of the material itself. These imitation lace fans 
are charming for ball-room wear for young ladies, Fans 
painted on satin are still used, and are mounted on 
sticks of wood colored of the exact hue of the satin, In 
various shades of red this style is very effective, Satin 
fans are now often painted with a bold sketchy design 
covering nearly the whole of the leaf. A pale-pink satin 
fan with pink sticks painted in this style with wreaths of 
roses and a group of birds is altogether artistic. Smaller- 
sized ostrich-feather fans in pale blue or pink, with sticks 
of pale blue or pink mother-of-pearl, are much in vogue 
for ball-room wear, White ostrich-feathers are now 
mounted on sticks of imitation blonde tortoise-shell, the 
imitation looking quite as well as the real material, and 
wearing a great deal better. For elderly ladies, a very 
beautiful and appropriate fan is one of moderate size, with 
sticks of dark tortuise-shell, und the leaf in white silk, 
painted, by hand, with a group of Watteau personages, 

One of the prettiest novelties of the present month is a 
dog-collar band for the throat, about an inch and a half 
wide, and composed of bead passementerie, either jet or 
colored to match the dress, and laid over dark velvet of 
the same color as the beads. It is headed with a narrow 
piping of light or bright hued velvet, and a bow ¢* narrow 
velvet ribbon of the same hue as the piping is set at one 
side, Scarlet or peachblossom-pink velvet looks well for 
the piping, and bow of a collar in jet passementerie and 
pale-blue goes well with one of brown metallic beads. 
These bands are worn instead of collars or plissés, and 
have the Merit of being much more durable. 

Lucy H, Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fia, 1.—Coat, ron A Youna Girt, The material is of 
garnet cloth, The front, which fits the figure, is fastened 
on crosswise, and is ornamented with a bordering of black 
braid. The pocketa, collar, and sleeves are likewise 
trimmed with braid, Hat of garnet-colored felt, trimmed 
with garnet-colored velvet ribbon and feathers, 

Fie, 1.—Boy's Suit, or Dark-Brown Crotu. The knick- 
erbockers are not very tight. The coat is single-breasted, 
and the pockets and the back are ornamented with black 
braid, Large white linen collar. Brown felt Derby hat, 

Fig, 11.—Back View oF tur Coat ror a Youne Girt. 
The back is close-fitting, and the skirt falls in full plaits 
below the waist. A passementerioc trimming is placed below 
the waist. 


KURSHEEDT’S 
FASHTONABLE 
SPECIALTIES 
CAUTION, 

For the protection and guidance of the numerous ladies 
who have protested against imposition, and have declined 
to accept other goods offered them by unscrupulous dealers, 
in place of “Kursnegpt’s Stanparp” TRIMMINGS, we 
now, and will hereafter, give the trade names and numbers 
of the specialties illustrated in Perenson’s Macazing. 

FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Figure No, x11, on page 124, described on page 190, shows 
one of Kursheedt’s novelties, the gold-embroidered braid, 
$same and other designs executed in gold or silver. 
Jacket of Kursheedt’s standard all-over embroidered ma- 
terial. 

Figure No. xv, on page 125, described on page 190, illus- 
trates one of the many kinds of Kursheedt's standard white 
fabrics, prepared all-over and lace tuckings and puffings, 
suitable for ladies’, misses’, and children’s underwear and 
outside garments. 





STANDARD WHITE FABRICS. 

It is really very little trouble now to dress young people 
prettily, in garments easily laundried, when ladies are able 
to procure Kursheedt’s standard, tucked, puffed, and lace- 
inserting materials, ready for cutting out the various parte 
$ of any desired garments, such as dresses, aprons, sacques, 
night-gowns, chemises, or any article to be partly or 
entirely made of decorated goods: in lawn, cambric, or 
long cloth.—Household Words, 


EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS. 





Among the most popular trimmings for costumes intended 
for spring and summer wear are Kursheedt's standard 
all-over embroideries, in beautiful designs, on colored 
$ Chambrey, manufactured specially to trim easily-laundried 
; suits for ladies, or dresses and aprons for children. The 

broideries are 1 on similar materials to those of 
which such garments are formed.—Fushion Journal, 
NOVELTIES IN BRAIDS. 
Simultaneously with their introduction in Europe, our 
; fashionable ladies are shown the new creations in dress- 
} trimmings, in Kursheedt’s tinsel-braids, A few weeks ago, 
‘ came specimens of diagonal, striped, and plaid tinsel-braid, 

Now attention is called to Kursheedt’s gold and silver 
; embroidered braid-, the tinsel-arabesque or Egyptian 
$ designs, being executed in chain-stitch on the surface of 
} the braid, not interwoven, as in the still newer zig-zag 
§ braid, with gold and silver rail-fence lines. These new 
and rich braids will be largely used on costumes of 
Gilbert-cloth and other woolen fabrics.— Philadelphia Times. 

IMPORTANT TO LADIES, 
How to procure Kursurept’s ILLustratep Descriptive 


CrncuLars OF STANDARD Dress-FANCIES AND FASHIONABLE 
Decorativz Nove.tizs: Write as follows to 








Tur Kursnerpt Manvuracturine Co., New York City: 
Please send me your descriptive publications with illus 
trations of standard all-over and lace tuckings, new braids, 
$ embroidered appliqués and trimmings, also other specialties 
and novelties, together with information as to where your 
goods may be obtained, for which find enclosed three cents 
in postage-stamps. 
Name, 
Address,———— 
Or cut ont the above form of application, enclose with 
stamps to prepay postage of circulars, and send to 
THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
New York City, New Yorn, 
Please mention Peterson's Magazine. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





For Instant Use 


As a reliable remedy, in cases of Croup, 
Whooping Cough, or sudden Colds, 
and for the prompt relief aud cure of 
throat und jung diseases, Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral is invaluable. Mrs, Kk. G. Kdgerly, 
Council Biutts, lowa, writes: * I consider 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral a most important 
remedy for home use. I have tested its 
curative power, in my family, wany 
times during the past thirty years, and 
have never known it to fail. It will re- 
lieve the most serious affections of the 
throat and Jungs, whether in children or 
adults.” John H. Stoddard, Petersburg, 
Va., writes: “1 have never found a med- 
icine equal to 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


for the prompt relief of throat and lung 
diseases peculiar to children. I consider 
{t an absolute cure for all such affections, 
and am never without it in the house.” 
Mrs. L. E. Herman, 187 Mercer st., Jersey 
City, writes: “I have always found 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral useful in my fam- 
ily.” B. T. Johnson, Mt. Savage, Md., 
writes: ‘For the speedy cure of sudden 
Colds, and for the relief of children afflict- 
ed with Croup, I have never found any- 
thing equal to Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
It is the most potent of all the remedies I 
have ever used.” W. H. Stickler, Terre 
Haute, Ind., writes: “Ayers Cherry 
Pectoral cured my wife of a severe lung 
affection, supposed to be Quick Con- 
sumption. We now regard the Pectoral 
as a household necessity.” KE. M. Breck- 
enridge, Brainerd, Minn., writes: ‘I 
am subject to Bronchitis, and. wherever I 
go, am always sure to have a bottle of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


with me. It is without a rival for the cure 
of bronchial affections.” 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 





INDIGESTION 


To strengthen the stomach, creale au 
appetite, and remove the horrible depres- 
sion and despondeney which result from 
Indigestion, there is nothing so effective 
as Ayer’s Pills. These Pills contain no 
calomel or other poisonous drug, act 
directly on the digestive and assimilative 
organs, and restore health and strength to 
the entire system. T. P. Bonner, Chester, 
Pa., writes: “I have used Ayer’s Pills 
for the past 30 years, and am satisfied 
I should not have been alive to-day, if it 
bad not been forthem. They 


Cured 


me of Dyspepsia when all other remedies 
failed, and their occasional use has kept 
me in a healthy condition ever since.” 
L. N. Smith, Utica, N. Y., writes: “TI 
have used Ayer’s Pills, for Liver troubles 
and Indigestion, a good many years, and 
have always found them prompt and 
efficient in their action.” Richard Norris, 
Lynn, Mass., writes: “After much suffer- 
ing, I have been cured of Dyspepsia anc 
Liver troubles 


By Using 
Ayer’s Pills. They have done me more 
good than any other medicine I have ever 
tuken.”” John Burdett, Troy, Iowa, 
writes: “For nearly two ycars my life 
was rendered miserable by the horrors of 
Dyspepsia. Medical treatment afforded 
me only temporary relief, and I became 
reduced in flesh, and very much debili- 
tated. A friend of mine, who had been 
similarly afflicted, advised me to try 
Ayer’s Pills. I did so, and with the 
happfest results. My food soon ceased to 
distress me, my appetite returned, and I 
became as strong and well as ever.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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“An Invaluable Medicine for Woman, Invented by a Suffering Woman,” % 


LYDIA E. PINKHAWM’S|,,'24,°oS!T!ve rat 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


If WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM OF FEMALE tare ALL OVARIAN 
TROUBLES, INFLAMMATION AND ULOERATION. FALLING AND DISPLACEMENTS, AND 
gay THE CONSEQUENT SPINAL WEAKNESS, AND IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
ey CHANGE OF LIFE. MONTHLY PERIODS PASSED WITHOUTPAIN. » , * * ee 

IT WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE UTERUS IN AN EARLY STAGE oF §< 
DEVELOPMENT. CANCEROUS HUMORS THERE ARE CHECKED SPEEDIDY BY ITS USE. 
Ir REMOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, DESTROYS ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, 
AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH. IT CURES BLOATING, HEADACHE New & 
VOUS PROSTRATION, GENERAL DEBILITY, DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. ,» 

‘ THAT FEELING OF BraRtIne Down, CAUSING PaIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, I8 Al- a > 
WAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITSUSE. IT WILL UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES ACT IN g 
SABMONY WITH THE LAWS THAT GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. 
¢# ITs Purpose 1s SOLELY FoR THE LEGITIMATE HEALING OF DISEASE AND 
<THE RELIEF OF PAIN, ANDTHAT IT DOES ALL IT CLAIMS TO _ THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. e * e 
For Kipney CoMPLAINTS IN £ITHER SEX TnIs REMEDY 18 UNSURPASSED. 
b is prepared only at Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. At druggists. Mailed + 
r Raide coe in form of Pills or Lozenges on receipt of vedontialty M 

juide to Health” mailed on receipt of stamp. Letters 
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[Tyersal new, 1885 ones be Embossed, &c., no 
Af 2 alike, name on, 1%. Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


Your 


fait 





NAME printed on 40 Satin-Finished Cards, 
and a Solid Rolled we jing, Fa -guaad for 


ep te prrc-cet BROB, ¢ Clintonville, Conn. 
Dr. STRONG'S 
pe gly CORSET 


Was constructed expressly to 
obv inte: the debilitating effects of 
py ordinary Corsets, by sulleving the 
delicate and-vital female organs of 

us pr ording 
such perfect ease and freedom of 
action in stooping and reclining 
positions as to leave the Wearer 
. slaeet unconscious of the presence 




















to bear it, giving necessary relief 
end beoit tal support. It has 
beautifully formed busts that 
give the outlines of perfect do- 
velop tandg 1 fgure. 
Ask your merchant for it, 
Sample sent prepaid on reccipt of $1.60 and size, 


J... FITZPATRICK & CO., MFRS, NEW YORK, 


NIN N( “CANARESand CAGE-BMDs,” 
by G. H, Tlolden—375 large pages, dlegant 
full-page colored plates, 160 engravings, 


' handsomely bound in cloth, all practical 
facts—Food, Care, Disouse, Remedios —post-pala for €2.00, 
“Book on Birds,” 128 pages, ihustratel, by mail 24 cents, 
a roan a ogue, Day best canaries ¢ heapot Jnporter, 

.H, HO +387 6th Ave., vear dith Bt, N.Y 


CORNS WARTS, and RUNIONS eed fn five days. 
9 No pain, Warranted, Mallet for 26 conta, 
in stamps, to L, 0. SILABPEL (luventor), Avroona, Lowa, 


Serap Pictures and 100 Album Quotations, only 100 
1 4 4 60 Kmb'd Cards, 10c, J.B, UUSTED, Nawau, N.Y, 



















CARPET END CHEAPEST ON EARTH. 

Beautiful Brussels, Moquetts, 
etc., 1 3-8 to3 yards. Suitable for Rugs, Halls, Stairs, etc. 
One Dollar each. Circulars, two cents. Agents desired. 


CARPET REMNANT CO. Ottice, 202 Broadway, | N. Y. 


1, . New Scrap I’ Pictures and Te nnyvon ‘s Poems mailed 
151 for 10 cts. CAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn, 





(" THIS OUT sr eer 
eb ath 30 100 BONGS, nv twoalike, 
ie 3. WEHMAX, Chatham Street, New York. 


TRY our New ‘Chromo Cards, 50 with name on and ele 
gant present 10 cts. Munson Bros., Mt. Carniel, Ct, 


Embonsed and Hidden Name Cards, with elegant prize, 
40 lue,, 13 Dks. $l. Blakeslee & Co., North Haven, | Conn. 


ards, all Hidden Name, and new Embossed Chro- 
40 mos. OLINTON & OO, North Haven, Conn 













BIRCHS KEY 
WiILEWIND ANY WATCH 


SOLD: 
MRS. SOUTHWORTH'S WORKS, 


Mra. Emma D. EB. N. Sauthworth's Complete Works are pub- 
lihed in forty-three volwnes, bonud tn morocco eloth, with a 
Sull-gill buck : price $1.75 each. The following are their names: 


Ishmael; or, In the Depths— being “ Self- Made." 

Self- Raised ; or, From the Depths. 

The Fatal Secret. The Fatal Marriage 

The Lost Heiress. The Deserted Wile. 

Tried For Her Life. Love's Labor Won. 

Cruel as the Grave, A Noble Lord, 

The Maiden Widow. Lost Heir Linlithgow. 

The Family Doom. The Artist's Love. 

The Bride's Fate, The Gipsy's Prophecy. 

The Changed Brides. The Three Beauties. 

Fair Play. Vivia; fecret of Pewer. 

How He Won Her. The Two Sisters 

Victor's Triumph, The Missing Bride. 

A Beautiful Fien‘. Wife's Victory. 

The Spectre Lover. Vhe Mother-in-Law, 

Prince of Darkness. Haunted Homestead. 

The Christmas Guest, lbady of the Isle. 

Fallen Pride, Aliworth Abbey. 

The Widow's Son. Retribution. 

Bride of vey ete boa Curse of Clifton, 

The Fortune Seeker Discarded Daughter. 

The Bridal Eve Mystery Dark Hollow. 

India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 

The Phantom Wedding; or,,House of Flint, 
Mrs, Southworth's Works are published and for sale by 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
806 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Any or allof Mra, Bont! worth's Rooka will be sent, port-pard, 
on remitting price to 7', B, Peterson & Lrothers, D’hi.a., 1’ 
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| Gay THE HITCHCOCK LAMP 


The Best Kerosene Light. All metal. No 
chimney or globe. No smoke or odor. Non- 
explosive. Cleanly. Burns open like gas. 
Adapted for all places, 
perior for reading and sewing. 
If not found at the stores, we will send one, 
delivered free, in U. &., for 85.50. 
"Manufactured by 
HITCHCOCK LAMP co., 
(Incorporated 1873.) Watertown, N. Y. 
on. R, P. FLOWER, Pres’t. 





EW ROOK. Containsinstruc- 
tees onl Rt for ail the Giebss, 3 Tells how 
to ns Ce sod Coxcomb 

Willo lows, an 
Embroide oo cher a ne al ~iellaran PROP- 
eR CoLors for petals, leaves, —, 

em : ace fells HOW to PRESS, TRIM 


Price S for gio 
Th e al Te WEW ‘STOKE: 
8 OlOlS\erazy atchwork, Full instruc 
tions and ten mpapepot stict stiches 


of Flowers. tte ¥AT. 
+ ys . re RN. Few, yok s (ft oa 
s. for ents wante 
AMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
PATTERAS. 1828 de Shove seach dee Remember, this is the 
entire. Price l5c. The biggest Catalogue out. “HITCHCOCK LAMP.” 
ed fh Stamping Leyes ‘kind ot Embeoider need- i 
atterns for every kind of Embroidery and > 
Kensin n Painting. STA! PING WILL NO R ROB, rT i Nl aw E” retg tong oe 
utiit ever offe . New standing style, Murillo. 








red fo ~A 
i] four Books and the Stamping Gute 


stamp for full description Sr Ontain yee &c. Several webs of Fine 

7. E FARK ER. » Mass, . Muslin, starched togeth- 

i . a er, form the FABRIC. 

. >, i “ 

\UPERFLUOUS HAIR. Madame Wambold’s Specific PEM oblate nd 

1) permanently removes Superfluous Hair without injuring .—4 cuffs have no wrong 
the skin. Send for a circular. Madame Wambold, 96! side. Ten for 25 cts. at stores. or by mail to try. 

West t Springfield Street, Boston, Mass. Two Gold Medals awarded at M. C. M. A. Fair, 





Collar and pair cuffs eit size, postpaid 
i 


X cts. Circulars free. Mention t 
agle Bank Note Co. versible Collar Coe. F actory, ( ambridge, Mass. 
Pe, St., N. ee 
Se aeeadhinemer eal 











bind for @1.00 a Patent Wax D 
Seal, Cabinet, sandinae 48 sheets Fine Note Paper, 
48 Envelopes to match, Wax Seal (your initia), and 
Candle, complete. Same thing in Silk Plush bozxea, $2, 
perenne ee wax is all the rage. 


et, 

Spinal Nursi rset, 
Spinal Abdominal Corset, 2 75 
.W Recommended by leading physicians, 
FANCY WORK BOOKS AND delivered free anywhere in the U. 8. 

STAMPING OUTFIT. | on receipt ofprice. Lady Agents Wanted. 

NGALLS’ Manual of Fancy Work, New Edition, a Book | Dr. Linguist’s Corset Co., 412B’ way, New York. 
: ee and Patterns for “Artistic Needlework, 
ensington Embroidery, etc. — « - Price 36e. | Scrap-Book Pictures, 10c.; 100. Transjv 
Book for CRAZY PATCHWORK, | - Ibe. | 100 Pictures, 100.3 90 Geom Chromon, 90043 or the bit 


Book of CROCHET and KNITTED L ACK PATTERNS, Bie. | ‘ ’ 
STAMPING PATTERNS.—Our Sample Book for 25e. Name this magazine, H. K.Siayton, Montpelier, Vt. 


OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS | 
of New and Chive Patterns for all kinds of Embroidery; | 
Price 15 cents. NEW STAMPING OUTFIT: 36 Putterns, | 
Powder, Pad, Full Directions for Stamping, New Sample 




















Book, etc. ; Price $1.00, vere s 
net in this Advertivemont for $1.60. | ae wr reduce the fork wien! ty 
Address GALLS, Lynu, Mass, — Su ip removed. The Forma beau- 





tifully proportioned. Complexions bleached or 


ANT j artintial beautified. Lgir. Brows and Lashes 
Dyed and 4 Restored. Circulars and Testimonials, @ ote 
| Mme. LATO ‘R. 2146 Lexington Ave., -¥. 


fay. in middie, Telaged preterved, z Ns Aly 686 to € Hidden ‘Name, ‘Embossed, and New Chromo ‘Carda, 
ces exchanged. GAY Dros., 14 Barclay St,, ft | name in new type, an elegant 48-page Gilt bound 
Floral Antograph Album with quotations, 12-page 


ye n Cc Illustrated Premium and Price List, and Agent's 
of Vhehagt ue I... ex ceTIONG. - Canvassing-Outfit, all for 15c. Snow & Ov., ) 10h Conn. 
, M Kkles, Moth —- ; 


ted Nose, Eruptions Goan Pitting, and 
WA Ly et ay John Ww 
87 Korth learl 8: j. Xs 
Established 180.” ‘Send ibe. for — 
——— havea UM the a’ 10 ite 


SOMETHING TO DO mg tg FF SARA 
































For men and women. Business honorable and alee that pilgent to bot hi sous" tiether with . r x: 
Address M, T, RIUHARDSON, 7 Wannex Anne Sraeet, N. Y, t\. | _ponna Be P.Os w*ireen, DIL, A, BLO ‘ BLOGUM, 101 Pearl Bt, N. Pearl at Y. 





- = THE BEST 


dea WA HER 


Circulars free, We refer to editor of this paper. 
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THE FAS 


IONABLE GRAZE. 





Be sure this Trade Mark is 
attached to every box and every 
bundle of yarn, 


SMYANASORIENTAL 


REGISTERED 





P. 8, No. 3170 M. & G. 


our designs have this 
Take frank attached, NONE 
other genuine, 


EUROPEAN TESTIMONIALS. 


Any one acquainted with simple carter 
stitch can now manage to nuke warm, 
durable rugs, that have all the effect of 
woven ones from Smyrna or the East.— 

mek London Queen 








RUGS 


MADE at HOME. 
IN EUROPE and NEW YORK 


the craze for fancy work has taken a new 
direction. viz : that of making cares 
and Oriental Rugs at home, which is 
mae possible only by securing from us @ 
box containing explicit instructions, nee 
sufficient material to start a rv 

box also contains a design euitable for be be- 





nners and further instructions where to 

uy the wool. The Oriental wools neces- 
sary for the cons*raction of these rugs are 
imported ONLY by this house, through 
whom the trade can be supplied ; and after 
your rug is started we will give you the 
name of the nearest retailer from whom 
you can purchase a further supply. 

On receipt of 10 Cents, a hook 
of colored aves gomians will be 
__ mailed to © vour add 











of knitting Oriental rugs 
sot uients “itself by its beauty, as well as 
its usefulness, as these rugs cannot be dis- 
tinguished from real Oriental rngs and 
carpets, yan and wearing equally well. 

—London Myra s Journal, 

Any one who understands the simplest 
stitches in knitting can manufacture, by 
an easy and pleasant process. the most 
beautiful and artistic Oriental rugs or 
carpets, ch g@ her own colors and de- 

.—8y!via’s Journal, London, 
repared wool in Oriental colors, and 
on point paper, for working rugs 
and carpets that have all the appearance 
of costly Oriental carpets.—London Young 
Ladies’ Jurnal. 

Also numeroustestimonials from French 

and German fashion yy 


IN ORDERING, NOTICE 
the ground colors cuasist "or the ilming 


shades: No. 10, dark 1%, 
Ke. en 3 No, 22, olive green ; 
Be, 8 Bismark ; No. dark 
therefore, in ordering the box, 


on which of these colors you desire, so 
as to match your carpet or firrniture. 

Send usa postal note or bunk check for 
61.50 and we wil! send a No. 1 box to 
you free by return express. Be sure and 
address 


H. TAYLOR & CO.,, Sole Agents, 
No. 15 Bank St., Philadelphia. 


‘MBROIDERY STAMPING 0 OUTFIT. | BOOKS ON ART EMBROIDERY. 










25 latest designs In P. terns for 
ROatantom, Avenage : Dh n-work, 
eto.. from 5 a =f Wild rose ; 
Cockscomb ped istles; Golden-rod and 
isy ; Pansies pipy, Wheat and Cornflower ; 
Morning Gig Oreck: Me-Nots; Large Fru ite } 
for doyli $7 Birds and Butterflies for 
its ; s, etc,, with materials and | 







yr plying ; also a aheet of over 


powders, with 
out A 1 used by professional 
Kensington and Lustra 


©, $1.50 
Stam 








for circular. 
A. SELBY. Ft. Edwara, N. Y. 


A by mua 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE Male or 

emale, Something new, ness perma- 
nent. Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on Burlap in 
colors. Are made of Rags or Yarn. For Circulars, address, 
with vith stamp, E. 8. FROST & co., Biddeford, Me. Me. 


BEAUTY! 


Wri Blackheads, Pimples, and Moles 
removed, mplexivns beautified. The Hair and Brows 








colored and restored. Flesh increasedor reduced. Super- 
fluous Hair removed. = reg wae bed the form a spe- 
ciulty. Interesting 8 (Sealed), 4 cents. 


MM E. E. VELARO 
2012 Lexington Ave., N.Y. cit '. 










Ay Tp List and i (t 
Otee UTOMA, Tl 

ESS—LIGHT Bs ue yy 
Most Boa outitul ene | 





ane Be UNE MEA ate 
W. oon fe Cibbss % ensue HEALTH 


PHILADELPHIA, 1437 CHESTNUT STREET. 








1. Colors of Flowers. Dotertes 70 Sowers. | how to 


work, colors to be used, &c., &c. By mail, X 








2. New Stitches (or Crazy Patchwork, vith ult 
nstructions. ma 
3. itch Patterns, 100 as hg designs, 
siphabets, flowers, figures, &c, B . 250. 
. to Crochet. Teaches al the. Stitches, lic. 
0% er inativaghen Directions for lambriquins, &c, lic. 
6. Fine Thread Crochet, Edying, insertion, &c. 
7. air Pin Crochet. How todo it, designs, &c. 
‘ay Pa ork, Complete instructions & illus., 25¢. 
tterns, for Java & Honey Comb Canvas, 25. 
2.8 Sauce ae Outfit, dest a Km Complete $1.00. 
soe aah for Feire = ep poate. The nine 
books an gatas complete st panic 
PRay Box » New York. 


——. do ‘their. own stamping for Eme= 
broidery, pasting, ete., by using our 










LADIES 





artistic They are ¢asily 
and Cr i itranarerr to silk, vel- 
vet, fel pingh, etc., a hundred times 


sed @ 
, ur a. etc ad may oy 23 Useful — 
A wtist wo) rns, as follows: One spra: 
arise won Oi e Roose F or iatenvofan Gefen 
nac leav aisles rner 
= erns and Butte rflies, race Elica one ng of 
= yt tle, ie lowers, ay res, But- 
renee, ter, fo th your al m initials, tal hamtsome 
scinctr tter, for yr tarp ay with Powe 
"ad, and di Sy 3 60 
vat pat Ms ey) 14th 
iY 


etter cunts, 





ve) STANDARD 
SILK 


‘al plaval. 





Or THE 
WORLD! 
pias as of i Et celebrated 


dealers. 
fearing rules for ENIT- 
&c., eent for I0 cents 


RATE 
Riva, eM LUSTRATED F. DLOOHET, 
in stamps. KA SILK co., Boston, 


» EURE 
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As a magazine for 
children from 4 to i 
years old can never be 
surpassed inthe beauty 
of its Hlustrations, or 
adaptability of its sto- 
ries und poems, all of 
which are original. 
Specimen copy free 
toany address, News- 
dealers sell it. 
Agents wanted. 

e year, Single Copies, 15 cts. 

Sree Publishing. Con 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


PEARLS 7. MOUTH. 






Dur Littl Ones and the Nursery. 














BEAUTY AND F RAGRANCE 
ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT 


which renders the teeth wirrr, the gums rosy, 

and the breath swerr. It thoroughly removes 
from the teeth and prevents decay. 

SOLD SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND FANCY-GOODS DEALERS. 


PLAY AYS ! THE ;BEST, EDITION PUBLISHED. 


PLANS | poise tae chee oes it 


PLAYS | °° Paiste ods Rese Sean, x. 


MUSIC GIVEN AWAY!! 


To introduce our ew Cotelegaeais all kinds of Sheet 

pit, Music Books, and Musical Instruments, in ry 

family panne a piavo or ee" will, on receipt of 

etc., send free Five Complete pieces of Wocal 

and Inetrumental Music, fait Music size, heavy paper. 

New and Popular. Worth $2.00 at retail. 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & 844 Broadway, N. Y. 

THOS. P. SIMPSON, W D.C, 

PATENTS No PAY asap poy ‘Parent re OB> 
TAINED, Write fo nvaiton's Otipe, 


Chromo Cards and Tennyson's Poems mailed for te 
70 one-cent stamps, Acme Mfg, Co, Ivoryton, Tan, 




















Paillard’s 
MUSIC 





ARE THE BEST. 


They are the grit ones oo = ene pad yn te cess 
gesteve theron ye 8 cents for circ 
M. J. PA rr “co. 680 Broad- 
way, New ve tie. 


Ec 








gO eres Tone 


50 Embossed, Gold, Floral and 
Satin Souvenir Cards, name on, 
ss il wer $1 with elegant Ling 
mported Silk Handkerchief anes. 

__ New Sample Book tho. > W. AUSTIN, New Haven, Ct. _ 





Send one, two, three, or five 
dollars fora retail box, by express, 
of the best Candies in the World, 
put up in handsome boxes, All 


strictly pure. Suitable for pres- 
ents. Try it once, Address 


Cc. F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 


78 ieten Bet on ll 
by 







aed etc., ral ary = ou trial if 
desired. Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List Free. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
No, 2006 No. 2006 Main Street. Rockford, TL 
~ (REE TO ANY LADY 


reader of this paper who 
ill agree to show our, 
cataloruc and price list 
of Rubber Goods to god 
friends and try to in- 
nence sales for ua, We wih wes es Ses pete we by 4 
GOSSAMER war 
pare Ca’ lees ak 


co., Centerbrook, Conn, 


Our NEW 
Nowiat CARDS 
aga matsp 


TRAP, SOUVENIR, éte., CARDS, with Oc. 
ee ee and Pocket Calendar for tense 
and Book of Sam RBe. 1 
LOLD RING, 


nipple Robi 














@No. 1. ree to sender 








pt 


cr’ Oi ee — 
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TS & SHRUBS “~*~ 


A beautiful work of 150 pages, Colored Plate, and 1000 illus 
trations, with deseri ~~ of the best Flowers and Vege- 
tables, prices of and Plants, and low to grow them. 
Printed in English roy German, Price only 10 cents, which 
may be deducted from first order. It tells what you want for 
the Garden, and how to get it instead of running td the grocery 
at the last moment to buy porte jaar left over, meeting 
with pomeepointmerst after weeks of waitin | 











NLY VICK We SEEDS AT HEA DQUARTERS. 
ICK’'s LUSTRATED Men Mia ZINE, Colored Plate in every 
num- ber.and many iV A fine fllus- trations. Price, $1.25-a year; Five copies 

~ for 8 men numbers 10 cts; 3 trial copies 25 cta, We will ‘send to one address Vick’s 

Magazine and any one of the following publications at the prices named below—really two magazines at the 

rice of one—Century, $4.50; Harper’s Monthly, $4.00 ; St. Nicholas, 83.50; Good Cheer, #1,25; or Wide Awake, 


ood Cheer, and Vick’s Magazine for §3,00, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. ¥. 








ty. ‘ostage ; safe 
SETS For exam 
8, 14 sorts, B1 Ohrysanthemumas, 14 
DY as oer Rus Te arate 
1, oF 82 all Concord. 1. 7 strona St Bort, enna valate gel, 0) 
ots 1. 30 Mulberries, 10 cosh Oe Russian, Bl ‘Fort he 6 Fara 


send for our ranean Catalogue ¥¢ over ie paces. in the} Figrece 
trees including an immense stock of Grape V 


Greeuhouses. THE STORRS & ‘GABRISON C co. 
 THEDINGEE & CONARD 60'S 5 FARM ANNUAL 


FUL EV oom 1885 FREE 


ees 


t contains bundreds of penaditel 




























BURPRE'S inated oot the ONT tele 

for P ‘ATA published and should be in 
TTeh VATE At Si cat Fears eer, Bere stoodaar 
f Slenenthtdies nnd chwie trom over ae EE BURPEE & co 


ioeres. THE DINGEE o£ see. 


N ‘AT, EI N. Fifth St. 
Growers, Went Grove, C Nos. 47Gand 478 York Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREES ao eos SERBS GIVEN AWAY!! 








direct. N ts. Price-list free, Book,“ F 1 | A Package Mixed Fiowrr Srens—400 kinds—with 
par edition, 60 FE sy ny eis 6 eres Parn’s FronaL Guin, all for two stamps, Tell al) your 
Ww. W. JOHNSON, SNowrLake, Mice. friends, G. W. PARK. Fannettaburg, Pa. 


(MF Something New! 
arm as toast, Ladics’ and Gentlemen's Flexible Rubber Mit 


fens aes what ren want for fall and winter ase, No more cold wet 
! fait 





Sar Write now, This notice will appear but twice. 


40 CARDS, 


“EMBOSSED 
BEAUTIES,” 

hy with your name, 10c., 10 packs for a 

Har bill,and ‘a beautiful tnported Velvet 
















These Mittens are inade from Pure Para Rubber so treated 
in manufacture as to be porfect!y Mexible and never crack; made in 












handsome black color to{mitate black kid, with heavy warm fleece Purse lined with French kid, Free, Agents’ 

Haing. Those Mittens are not stiff or cumbersome like moat rubber Now Sample Book, Premium List and Price L int 

mittens, but areas softas kid, which they resemble ao *losely that Free. U. 8. Card Co,, Centerbrook, Conn, 

on the street they would be mistaken for oneanother. We send a —- 

sample pair of elther ladies’ or genta’ portpald for 86 tte, ‘Sin "Hache ony 

three pairs, ais 00. Full con wit pe aS Se “cow ented x ger papel J 

___ Bas COOK & 0 & 00, 00 ——— Including an $8 sot of 
: : 90 
mer (LY PEPFRCT FILTER —J¥y. aes: Health, Life.” — ' Diveet a and wowaten eth aa 
* Sa ren mu WwoRLb.~ Gate: STONE FILTER | ay £12 pieces with each. 
77 stn es. eacotios besT, uara ree, SP Ware 
may we MMRIDE & CO. ALiamia, a. 
pL, a ota em ld’ plight running. 
ik TT Wades fart mene eNO wie, Beda" “ Eerie for machines n 
a — oa we he 


ests hk sd 


‘BSTERBROOK'S Fens PENS 


cured with buble 

Sploride of Go We 

by ton.” {6,000 investiga: 

den Ri Bocdebnsicy New York Lela ee i 
en, N.J. obn St., New York. ir 

pee oma settee! Ce ie £ Th ELEY 

¥é Hiiddew Namo Cards, 10 cts. CARD 00. Nass N.Y. a ue Key 8 




















See ot 
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From the M'rr’s Direct to the Consumer 
po ous RNS 
De 


tM | 














] 18 Kt, Heavy Rolled Gold Solid Rings 


} make BEAUTIFUL and VALUABLE gifts to a Lady, 
Gentleman, of Child, and in order to secure new cus- 
ar WY oods of our manufacture we will forward 


f our HEAVY + R L 
onbes r a ere BA 
.ED, on 9 ot of on 
ENTY-TWO (72) CENTS in Postaye Stam DS OF fone ° 
and ifyou desire we will engrave anyINIT ALL NAME 
O, or SENTIMENT on the inside of the rin 
HOUT Cr Providing you cur 
ous With amount, cn 
the same time 
we send your ring or rings we will mail you a 
iy bundle of our Catalogues, CONTAINING VALUABLE 
CERTIFICATES, and feel sure you will be so high! 
pleased with the ring and that it will give suc 
Satisfaction that you will oblige us by ahtributing 
Catalogues sent you among your friends, and at 
the same time showing them the BEAUTIFUL RING 
you have received from us, You can in this wa 
assist us in selling other jewelry of STANDARD 
QUALITY, which we manufacture from new and origi- 
nal designs and NTLE TO GIVE SATISFAC- 
TION, We can only make a profit by our FUTURE 
i) SALES, Remember the ring we will send you will 
be HEAVY 18 KARAT ROLLED GOLD, and this 
unprecedented offer is only made to introduce our 
jewelry and Catalogues in r vicinity, You could 
find nothing more appropriate to give if you wish 
to make a WEDDING, BIRTHDAY or CHRISTMAS 
PRESENT, than one of these beutiful rings with 
‘ Sogzevin on the inside, Our Firm is OLD ES. 
if TABLISHED and RELIABLE, manutacturing FIRST- 
CLASS and VALUABLE jewelry from the PRECIOUS 
ETALS. We can orlysend outa LIMITED NUM- 
ER of rings at price named, and to PROTECT 
ourselvcs from jewelers and speculators ordering in 
quantities, we w 
papers but ONCE, hence require you to CUT IT OU 
and send to us that we may know you are entitled to 
FFPER. Under no circum. 
e tha (one 
it after yon order a ging, nc 
we will furnish 18 KARAT SOLID 
GOLD RINGS at prices givenin our IMustrated Cata- 
logue, ranging from §$s.co to $10.00 . Ifyou wish 
one ring send this advertisement and 7a cents; if you 
wish two rings this advertisement and $1.44. If 
three is desired, send this advertisement and $2.16 
or, if you wish one of each send this advertisement an 
$2.68. 1f more than one ring of each kind is desired 
pry, full prices. To ascertain size ring you 
wear, cut @ piece of string so it will just meet around 
nger and send the piece to us. State kind of 
or ring wanted, BAND, HALF ROUND, BANGLE, 
or ENAMELED, and see ane raring wisne on inside, 
ALL RINGS ARE FORWARDED ON DAY ORDER 
IS RECEIVED, UT THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
and send to us on or before MAY Ist, x8#, 
It is safe to send small amounts through the regular 
mails,or you can send by Money er, Postal fore, 
raft, or Rogmnenee Letter, Postage Stamps taken, 
hig Offer will never be made again to the readers of 
paper. Callorad«ress 
& CO., 


spore a St, N. ¥. 
JN ELEGANT WEDDING 


RC. 


ee 
el tes 


CHRISTMAS PRESEN 


SILKS F982 Wo we 


in bOr, and $1 pack Handsomest assortment ever offered 
Our 200, s re of bert Embroidery Silk, as 
Mlustra talogue of fancy stitches for cra 

$1.00 order, YALE SILK WORKS, Now Ilaven, € 


mi oy 
). 








5 “Widden Name, Embossed, & Chroma Curds, & a Gold- 
on Gift, 10c., 6 lots 6Uc, O. A. Brainard, Higganuin, Ct, 











THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


THE PILLOW-CURE, OR 

All-Night Inhalation, 
ili 4 i Cures CaTtarrm and 
} ConsuUMPTIVE Diseases 
by applying Medicated 
and Curative Air to the 
mucous lining of the 
Nose, Throat and Lungs 
ALL-Nigut—eight hours 
out of the twenty-four— 
whilst sleeping as usual, 
. ~~ and without any discom- 
EMERW DH. ES. S fort. Perfectly safe and 
[The above Pleture shows a person pleasant. Used the same 
using the Pillow-Inhaler.} as an ordinary pillow. 
No pipes or tubes. Concealed reservoirs in the Pillow hold 
the liquid and volatile balms. There is no dosing the 
stomach, no douching or snuffing, but, just as a smok 
lamp, during the whole 
night, will leave a thick 
deposit on a whitened 
wall, so the PiLiow- 
INHALER, for eight 
hours at atime, spreads 
a powerful healing 


BRONCHITIS. balin or salve on the 
CONSUMPTION, Bi orthe aiscused sir-sure 


faces, from the nostrils , 
. m of the 
lungs, and hence into the blood. It is @ constitutional and 
local cure at the same time. Unlike any other treatment 
ever known heretofore, it cures cases apparently beyond 
the pale of hope. Ma. H. G, Terre, 50 Bryan Block, Chicago, 
IUl., says: ‘I suffered fifteen years from 9 severe case of Catarrh; 
coughed incessantly day and night, I bonght a Prrtow-Inuacer, 
and since using it my cough ia gone; my lungs ure no longer weak 
and sore, and [ am in better health than [ have been for years,” 






CATARRH. @ 





Rev. A. N. Danrecs, West Camp, Ulster Co., N. Y., writes: 
“T have used the PrLtow-Inuaver for severe trouble in my throat 
and bronchial organs with the best results, and I say to others 
I believe all Bronchial Affections and Catarrh can be cured by 
the Prttow-Inwaten where there is the least hope of a cure.” 

Mas. M. J. Cuapwiex, Richland Centre, Bucks Co., Pa., says: 
“T had Catarrh for fifteen rears, and was going into Consump- 
tion. The Prtrow-Inwacer has wrought such a cure for me 
that I fee! [cannot do too much to spread the knowledge of it 
to others.” Erplanatory Pamphlet and Testimonials 
sent free. Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 

1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Chicago, (Central Music Hall,) State and 

Randolph Streets. 

Best Oifer Yet! 60 Chromo Cards, New Import. 
ed designs for °85, name printed in 
latest style script type 10c,,11 packs 
and thiselegant rolled Gold Ring or 
a beautiful Silk Handkerchief for $1 

Tiustra: ist with Large Sample Album, 25 certs. 
FRANKLIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn. 


BO Cards 


For a 50c. order 
send alovely kni 
er an Autograph Al 
bum or protty ring 














Buawonss:{ 


Fine Chromos, your name on, 
10c,, by mail. 15 hidden name, 
new kind, 20 cts, 25 plain gold 
edge, 10 cts. Agents wanted; big 
pay. Send 6c. for beautiful 1885 
samples to canvass with. Holley 
Card Works, Meriden, Conn. 
50 Splendid Chromos with name, 100,, 8 pks 
and roar Sheet of new style Cards, 30a, 

5 pks, with Gold Plated Ring and Sample Shoot, 
boots, E, H. PARDEE, New Haven, Conn, _ 
BWeautiful in int 
Seige aa petrees 
9 en two-cen 
RNS CARD FACTORY, Cliatonville, Conn. 


on Np HOWE SCHOOLFOR BOvS. my) 
Lenox Academy. by | 
OOKS on BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating, ete. Send 10 cents for 100 page Lllustrated 


| just published, 
wa. r. co re OK, 6 Astor Place, N. Y. , 











Te aude Hub Gard 6o., Boston, Mass. 


QRTASEE, BD Boe Eine k 
printing. Oi for a book of wa lank 


cular sent free cuts, &e 8. 10 gents. 
JOSEPH WATCON, 10" Mrurray Street. Now Fork. 
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ne Ae oe An me rrr rw 


CLUE 
IRDERS | 


We have made a specialty, since 1877, of giving as fi, 
miums to those who get up clubs or purchase Tea and 
Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band 
Sets, Silverware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents 
per pound, We do a very large Tea and Coffee business, 
besides sending out from 60 to 90 CLuB Orpers each day. 
S(Lver-PLatTep Casters as Premiums with $5, $7, and $10 
orders. Wire Tea-Sers with $10 orders. Decoratep 
Tea-Sers with $13. Goip Banxp or Moxs-Rose Seis of 44 
pieces, or Dinner-Sers of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 
a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this Publication, and we will send you full Prick anv 
Premium List. Freight charges average 75 cents per 100 Ibs. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 807 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








only perfect substitute for Moier’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 

mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phrysi- 

cians. Sold everywhere. Send for our Book on “The Care 

and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey Bindings. 








Get the Standard. 
Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 
ecco ogzan raving s, anda New 

cal Dictionary. 

THE‘ Pees “ Gov't Printing Office. 
wags 4 4 a) in Public Schools. 
of any other series. 
BEST #235 Family intelligent. 
Best help for SCHO _ 

S and SCHOO 


a—~ The wR... camaies 3000 more nl 
than are found in any other American Dictionary. 


The Unabrid is now supplied paso! ad- 
ditional oat with h DENISO , 





PATENT Supenawen : INDEX, 
“The protest improvement in book-making that 
been made in a hundred years. 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, } Mass. 





Our Illus- 


trated Cata- 


logue of 












PEA 


me BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING+«" BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is tho 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
aways bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, ‘NEW YORK, 








“See What Cuticura Does For Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, Scalled 
Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, Sealy, 
Pimply, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of the Blood, 
Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured by the Curicura 
Remepies, Absolutely pure and safe. Cuticura, the great 
Skin Cure, 50 cents. Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin 
Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 26 cents, and 
Cuticura Resolvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are sold 
by druggists. Porter DrvuG AND CHEMICAL Co., 
4@ Send for “ How to Cure § Skin I Diseases.” 


ICKINSONS sezzs** BONESET 


Curea Cougha and Colls ay gy | where all other 

remedies fail. Itisentirely safe. It Strengthens the 

by AD Throat and General System, Asa genu- 

ine Cure it ia not equalied in the whole wori:, «and tt has 

r— saved many lives, Ask for it. Enqiiire who 8. 
inzon is, &, Ht Neg eg » Trenton, N. J. 

chnston, Holloway & Oo., Phila,: MoKesson & Robbins, ¥. ¥. 








stamps to cover (63 on To enemas 6 
qnasen cond FREE without application. 


Peter Henderson 


& Co.,, 


Ne ING FOR THE He ba wide 


plas ry cabeueng Se omapne cote ow phy rare ta 35 Mi 3] Cortlandt at, 


is and Plants, wil be mailed on receipt x. 


New York. 
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oo PEARS Soar : 


I 
Be a8 HAVE FOUND =——— 


MATCH 


——s FOR THE 


WANDS and COM ~- PLEX - ton, 


ONDON 106 YEARS, INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 


Gry CF e SS CSSA eee Cee a melee: OOOO ey | 


*A BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING 


n| PEARS’ SOAP. - 


AS RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHORITY ON THE SKIN, 
9 Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, 4.4. S., PREs. oF THE Roya. Cot. oF SURGEON, igh 
“@ 


oO » Mee. 212) sme mere: heemeeimseel =F \F TEEN Par yp | 


ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LEADING AUTHORITIES ON THE SKIN. 


COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIES, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES 
AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. wy 
P, | The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thousands of Testimonials:. 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


#7 HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR : 
fe I THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” % Zocc Erne Se 





he PEARS’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE Cores | Wor 
Oe 


— alll 


tan —ee — = << 
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/ esdames SARAM BERN- 
MARDT, ANNE JUDIC, 
GEORGINA WELDON, 
VX MARIE ROZE, 

MADGE KENDAL,Miss 
-1MARY ANDER- 
SON, # many other 
leaders of fashion 
have written in 
praise of this beau- 
tiful dress fabric. 

















“If the ‘Nonpareil’ Velveteen were made at Lyons, instead of at Manchester, it would be 
called velvet, and probably sold at velvet-price: for it has the Lyons face, the soft velvety 
touch, the rich brilliancy of shade, fast and immovable pile, and perfectly ever and regular make, 
giving those deep rich shadows which are only to be seen in velvet, and I will defy anyone not 
in the secret to detect the difference.””—Myra’s Journal. 

‘‘Nonpareil’’ Velveteen suits old nnd young, boys and girls, brides and chaperones. The 
woman does not exist whom this lovely fabric does not become, It well merits the name 
“Nonpareil”: for it has no equal in grace and beauty. The finer qualities are equal in appearance, 
and wear bettersthan the very best Lyons silk-velvet, and cost only a quarter the price. 


Can be purchased of all leading retatlers at from 


75 CENTS TO $2.00 PER YARD. 


Every yard ts stamped on the back “NONPAREIL,” to protect the public from fraud. 
WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY 


SHAEN & FITHIAN, New York. | — 
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For CLeaNsive THe Skin AND Scatp of Birth Mumors; 
for allaying Itching, Burning, and Inflammation; for 
curing the first symptoms of Kcezema, Psoriasis, Milk ¢ rust, 
Feall Head, Scrotula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, Ovrticora, the great Skin Cure, and Curimeura 
Sovp, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Outi- 
cura Resotvent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallilile. fee ey pure. Sold everywhere. Price, 
€uticuna, 60c.; Soap, 2he,; Resouvest, $1. Purrer Davo 
wos Cnamroat Company,  RTON, ame alle 

Send for “ How to Cure Ski 


QURKEE BROS 





, 











hoa ony perfect substitute for Muiher’s Milk 
The most nourishi dict for invalids and nursing 
mothers.’ Keeps in all climates. Commended by physi- 
cians, 86ld everywhere. “send for our Book on “The Care 
aud Feoding of Infants” Sent free: 

DOLIBER, GOOD; \LE & CO, Toston, Masa, 


rE ‘TRUE ODOR OF THE VIOLET imparted 

to Note-Papor, Laces, aw! Handkerchiefs, by MAsery's 
ev ebd VioLer Onnis Pownoxn, In packets, 25 ets, 
ty at Masery& Co, § hy Fifth Ave., 
and 121 Br | Broadway, N. 


ow 


READER 


Keone, N. I. 








a gar Rare Flowers, choicest 
address ELLIS BROTIKRS, 
It onl astonish and please, FREK, 


JAMES PYLE'S 





me BEST THING KNOWN *e 
WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVFS LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal gatisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 


well ed to mislead, PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE lIabor-saving a and 

aiways bears the above symbol, and name of 
PYLE, NEW YORK. 


THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


THE PILLOW-CURB, OR 
All-Night Inhalation, 


Cures Catarnu and 
ConsumPTIvVE Diseases 
by applying Medicated 
and Curative Air to the 
mucous lining of the 
Nose, Throat and Lungs 
ALL-Nicut—eight hours 
out of the twenty four— 
whilst slee; ing as usual, 
-and without any diseom- 
: 7° Pleasant Use menpad 
above Pieture shows @ person it. Used thesame 
using the Pill fre an ordinary pillow. 

No pipes or tubes. et in the Pillow hold 
the liquid and volatile balms. There is no dosing the 
stomach, no douching or snuffing, but, just as a smoky 


amp. during the whole 
CATARRH. @ 









{The 


ight, will leave athick 
deposit on a whitened 
wall, so the PILLow- 
INWALeR, for eight 
hours at «time, spreads 
a powerful healing 
balm or salve on the 
inflamed inner coating 
of the dise: air-sur- 
faves, from the nostrils 
to the bottom of the 
into the blood. It és @ constitutional and 
the same time, Unlike any other treatment 
ever oa. heretofore, it cures cases apparently beyond 
the pale of hope. Ma. H. G. Teens, 50 Bryan Block, Chicago, 
1U., save: “Tou fifteen years from a severe case of Catarrh ; 
coughed incessantly day and vight. I bonght a Prvow-INwacen, 
= since usi -_ cough is cone; my lines are no longer weak 
ad sore, and n better health than I have been for years. 
Rev. A. N, papeen) West Camp. Ulster Co., N. ¥., writes: 
"T have used the Pittow-I wu acern for severe trouble in my thront 
and bronchial organs with the best reeults, end [say to others 
1 believe all Bronohtal Affections and Oatarrh can be cured by 
the Pittow-Inwatcen where there ia the lenat hope of a cure.” 
Mas. M. J. Onanwier, Richland Centre, Bucks Co.. Pa., sare: 
“Thad Oatarrh for fiftocn rears, and was going into Consump: 
tion, The Prucow-Inwacen _ wrought such a cure for we 
that I feet Lonnnat do too much to snread the knowledge of it 
Pe w rennet natory Pamphlet and Testimonials 
Address, THE PILLOW-INHALER CO. 
1820 Chestnut St., Philado!phia, Pa. 
Now York, 25 Bast Fourteenth Stroet. 
Chicngn, (Central Music Hall,) State and 
Randolph Streets. 


Ou Ss 


No. 1. yeni hide 


cupeny. ROW AL: BA aks 


BRONCHITIS. 
CONSUMPTION. 





feng ow and by oy 


oem 











vompany. 
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“An Invaluable Medicine for Woman, Invented by a Suffering Woman.” z. 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM'S 92 A/2rias Situ | 
2 Es 

VEGETABLE COMPOUND, |nc2se.s3:297"°" te 


IT WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM OF FemaLe COMPLAINTS, ALL OVARIAN BS 
TROUBLES, INFLAMMATION AND ULOERATION. FALLING AND DISPLACEMENTS, AND a4 
THE CONSEQUENT SPINAL WEAKNES8, AND IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO Tura 
CHANGE OF LIFE. MONTHLY PERIODS PASSED WITHOUT PAIN. «4 ° 
1f WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FROM THE UTERUS IN AN EARLY STAGE OF Ee 
DEVELOPMENT. CANCEROUS HUMORS THERE ARE CHECKED SPEEDILY BY ITs UsE. oF 
S Ir Removes FamtTness, FLATULENCY, DESTROYS ALL ORAVING FOR STIMULANTS, ™ 
AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE Stomacn, IT corres BLOATING, HeaDAcnE Nzn- Be 
Vous PROSTRATION, GENERAL DEBILITY, DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. « 
A THAT FEELING OF BraRtne Down, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, 18 aL 
WAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITSUSE, If WILL UNDER ALL CIRCUMS' TANCES ACT IN 
MARMONY WITH TRE LAWS THAT GOVERN THE PEMALE SYSTEM. . 
etre purpose 1s SOLELY For THE LEGITIMATE HEALING OF DISEASE AND w. 
THE BELIEF OF PAIN, ANDTHAT IT DOES ALL It CLAIMS TO DO, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. e e ad 
For Kipyrey ComMPLaints IN RITHER SEX ruts REMEDY 18 U NSURPASSED. 


is prepared only at Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. At druggists. Mailed 4 
postage paid, in form of Pills or Lozenges on receipt of price. Mrs. Pinkham’s 
“Guide to Heakh”’ mailed on receipt of stamp. Letters confidontic!ly answered. 


KEYSTONE seecoemem 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect 


AGENTS WANTED. 


























sulD emo aS 


ad s39 












) ee 
7 Agents dart mas op 


tings. Freeki 
ngs, very 
Superfiuous Hair . vr 

tifully proportioned, Complextons bieached or 
artistically beantified. Hatr, Brows and Lashes 
Dyed and Aga Cireulars and Testimonials, Ctm, 
LATOUR, 2146 UB, 2146 Lexington Ave., N. Be 


FREE! FREE! S2.(° 


et ateBon, Costa Kiss - my ve 3 
articles er ute ree 
HE READERS OF THIS he ay Free} 


t Go 
Ere: oe wpb en Le gry and Souvenir an. with ads pune 


our latest finely coripe Tsp | Oe., @ 
book Ele tr hDolls EB pice 
x eanhcace 8 pa P aca and Catena a. olied vost pe. gant Our 
fferent ages styles o nt ee " Fringe au eu iorn’s 
dry pr ste, Tay ae are ane ri tructions how to obtain ait: 








1.00, 
ree, CARD i No HFORD, CONN. 
WHAT A 2 WILL DO FOR YOU! 








apea' full line of samples free with 
coma ag pares Bh ang every orde t Agenta, and Gold to those 
Grammar}; HYGIENI RULES; « whe seek t gente te roy 5,00 by hand. 


— By onees don’t viet 
am werees + What Men need Wives 7” ‘Awt FAC “rERING vouks, v Wesel Have. Co- , 


Sermon to young men Ki America’s most noted divine ; Choice 
evlections of poetry ; Albr 
for: acomplete oomptiation of laws for phen Jin couducting at | 


mercantile business; Treatiseon CONSUMPTION, itespecdy 
and effectual care SOMNIA, bow tc oo surely be over- 
come; IPHTHE , ite caus, effect and remedy pare for 

lea rt of Tofamts and Child ren, bya nes hysician; 














EAD. HES. Ly 4 oy and eradicat Women are ergy and resi tee BA r city Poth’ te in hee 
Uses joth mal Aa ge to > Wives s Tables .f tity, middie. iiecageed prefe 
the revenues, expend — A merce, pepal tm pay fg: exchanced, eK pnon AhAM Harelsy & ¥ 
; rineipal nations, tn fact, wt ts @ book needed . Auth 
l Cpprecinted by all, and it to only sold to atten centssothatts | Hidden Name, Embossed, and New Chromo cae. 
' my be introduced In fy Mayme A erene cocere & fortsa | name iy new type, an elegant 48page Gilt houm 


i, DUFFY PUB. OO, 83 South St.. Baltimore, Md, Tiustrated Premium and Price List, and Agent's 


large demand from your friendaand neighbors, Add | Floral Autograph Album bl quotations, 12-pnge 
4() Gurds, all Hidden Name, and new Embossed Chro- Canvassing-Outfit, all for 15e, 8xow & Co., Meriden, Con. 


Miva, OLINTON & 00, North | Haven, Conn, — | 44 #0 Rn racer the as wie mn. 
mid Card jean 


& WHISKY HABITS | “a ; wl 
O1 K ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 
| fh of Tennyson's Poems, Jean Tnae 
oO“ >) ia. low's Poem eott's Lady of the Luke, enoh in neat 
Book OF Th mphiet mer, “if ua be sont postpaid “ nan receipt of only 
ey m Frog bo. Ketahe € Centa Ih poxtoge stampa, Bits of offer (@ made to Intro 
Leste E. rye ey ducer our cheap ‘oh ler editions of standard works paced 
DWIGHT, Tu. F. M. LUPT , No. 8 Park lace, New York. 
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HOTELS Udt Hel 


Ualon, (engress Mau, wud = 
Baratoy, Spiiuge: * o Viegusliea ia 
Mreugth and Flavor.” Twle 
Mountain, Crawford, Fabyan, «nd 
sth-re, White Mountains: “ Supe- 
rior te any used.” The Are 
lineton, Wa bington, D.C: Fort 
William Menry. Lake George 
Sao] are : “Bxeel all 
ors.” very man 
Hotels. . 





OL’ 


he C ect }*] ra -O Vs them.” Bogle & Lyles, New York: 
PERFECTLY PURE 


Chiolcest Fruits. 


a. Washington, D. 
ot 7 Superior to all others,”’ W. 
L. Wikon & Co., Portland, Me.: 

“Best we ever wuld.” Fine Deal- 
ers. Saratogn Springs: *' Prefer 


Wi { DEALEHS PHAISE THEM, 


“Suit those who acek the Best,” 

H, LL. Stilee & Cn,, Cincinnati, O, 

Franktin, MacVeagh & Co, Ow 
» wee § 


cago. 11. ry ry “ Thou 
sands of oS > winning 
Friends everywhere. 









zo ANY 


ely ehyvancun expense, 





suitavle for a Jewelry 
samp'es we know will casera’ GRAS 
TUNE, and earn from $75 = yt rae boty rain 
or shine, all the year round, honorably and io These articles 
Cd suitable for both sexes, young or old. It ves no capital, 
y one can conduct the buviness. If you do not wi for thischance, 









hand. If you have notthe %8c. of your ows, berren it, and take our 
word for /t, you will never have to borrow 
what we will send, for the reason that we are constan 







artic! the la a 

tor the purpecr of pone we agents, and It is for onr interest to send 
jes that you oan sell, Adiress at once 

__ 1. BAN ABOCOUCK & C Conterbroek, 


ROOKS on BUILDING, PAINTING, 


Decorating. etc. Send 10 cents for 100 page T 






Paillards 
MUSIC 





ARE THE BEST. 


They are the only ones that are sold by first-class 
dealers the worldover, Send cents for circular, 
M. J. PAILLARD & CO., Broad- 
way, New York City. 








WM. ©. COM yublished, 
wmM. CK,6 Astor Place, N. ¥Y. 


> AOD Beeutitul s 
40 Ticks and one ROLLED co 
RIVG FRE Toc ten ten two-cent ata 
ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Con. 
6 New-style, embossed, hidden os and chromo visiting 
cards, no Zalike, name on, 10c ke, $1. Warranted 
best sold. Sample-book, 4c. L. JONE & ©O., Nassau, N.Y. 


AND NoT 





arg 


ning. It gives oun 
all 


fect ease in 


able support, and 
areabsolutely un- 
Asan evislence of intrinsic merit, 
A REWARD F 
orevery Corset iu whic nany 
stays break, The most durable, comfortable 
mm healthfal Corset ever oe for its von 
Pp 


oo { Soe 











STEEL PENS. 











PH(! PLLOT E'S 1 ici nino ses soni, 








We have made a specialty, since 1877, of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who get up elube or purchase Tea and 
Coffee in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Rand 
Sets, Silverwoure, etc. Teas of all kinda, from 30 to 75 cents 
per pound. We do a very large Tea and Coffee husinces, 
besides sending out from 60 to 90 Crus Ornrrs each day. 
SILveR-PLatrep Casters as Premiums with $3, $7, and $10 
orders. Wire Tra-Sers with $10 orders. Decoratrn 
Tra-Sets with $13. Gotp Banp or Moxs-Rose Seve of 44 
pieces, or Dinnen-Sers of 112 pieces with $20 orders, and 
a Host of other Premiums. Send us postal and mention 
this Publication, and we will send you full Prick axp 
Premium List, Freight charges average 75 cents per 100 Ihe. 
GREAT LONDON TEA CO., 807 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


ay An Given Away 





TO ALLI 


wk will send 26c. to cost of advertising, we will send 
fos titel German Daile one bon? 


, Four Beau Dolls, one boy, two girls — 
ns Bhaby d doll with Complete NY et: of 85 Fashionable > 
ee &e., bata of enjoyment to so oad little girl; 2 oeat 

Soa one Rub! - ate tug hy ~--g ta for the 
Address 


Fruit ba 
PATENTS | = P. or Washington. D. 0. 
No pay asked for Patent until ob 
tained. Write for Inventor's Guide, 
HIDDEN NAME, Embossed, and Floral Souvenir 


5) Cards with name, and new sainples lets, Elegant 
Present Free. TUTTLE BROTHERS, North Haven, Conn, 


A BOX OF DOLLS FREE 


will sed ~ A. mamas Of 
a. wtliende ea are by whe aaieel = 
will send a SEAR ts one of 4 te ‘ial Delle with 4 gui o es Yond 
contalaing 


conte tale opt ad nee Het 0 He Ao asain? ag 











351, 170, and his other 


Sc!4 throughout the W Jina. 
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LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 
Broadway and 44th Street, N. Y. 


GREAT 
ANNUAL SILK SALE 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


75 pieces 23-inch Lyons Black Satin Rhada- 
mes, slightly imperfect, at $1.50 per yard, 
positively worth $2.50. 

125 pieces Colored Satin Merveilleuse and 
Failletine Silks, in evening and regular 
street shades, at 65 cents per yard, cost 
90 cents to import. 


3900 yards 24-inch Rich Novelty Silks will 
be sacrificed at $1.50 per yard, marked 
down from $2.75. 


Great reductions thronghont our entire Silk, Satin, and 
Velvet Departments, previous to our annual inventory. 

Vorsons desiring samples should send 2-cert stamp for 
aie: age. 


FANCY WORK or.naoke JoR, 
STAMPING OUTFIT. 
NGALLS’ Manual of Fancy Work, New Edition. 1 Book 
of Lustruetions and Patterns for Artistic Needlework, 
Kensington Embroidery,etc. - + + = Price déc. 
Book for CRAZY PATCHWO RK, - 
Book of CROCHET and KNITTED LACE Parrenys, Bite, 
STAMPING PATTERNS.—Our Sawple Book contains 
OVER 1300 ILLUSTRATIONS 
of New and Choive Patterns for all kinds of Embroidery; 
Price 15 cents. NEW STAMPING OUTFIT: 35 Patlernu<, 
Powder, Pud, Fr Directions for Stamping, New Sample 
Book, etc. ; .00. 
SVERYTHING in this Advertisement for $1.50. 














4 Agarose J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 
NEW BOOK, Containsinstrno- 
Kensin on tions for all the aches, Tells how 
to work Golden xcomb 
mac, Pussie lllows, a 


86 other flowers, Tells Tux Pror- 
“RW CoLors for petals, leaves, stems, 
&c., of each. | ay HOW to PRESS, TRIM 


AND. 7 FINISH B5e. + & 
125 EW STICHES tor 


Embroide 
AND 
Crazy Patchwork, Fuil ee 


The Colors\cr 2s rar 
Flowers,|eiueeee bee tat 


ERNS, N 
Design :6for $1. Agents wanted aot 
pte “s4 M BOOK 
PATTERAS ne ae Beeld gd 


wt Says Show seach oe 

ciga entire, Price io Tne biggest Catalogue ou 

ew Stamping Outfit. Contains everything tm 
ed and 35 patierns Stor every kind of Embroidery and 
Kensii m Painting. STAMPING WIL. T RUB. 
he outiit ever offered for 1. 
All four Books and the Stamping Outfit, 81.50. 
Send stamp for full desrription » of Outfits, Books, &c, 


T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 


AGENTS WANTED CYS AYWHERE Male or 

Something new, business perma- 
nent. Turkish Rug Patterns, stamped on Burlap in 
colors. Are made of Kags or Yarn. For Circulars, address, 


with stamp, E. 8. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Me. 












wes ae ead ‘1 p— 























Ton Moist Water-Colors and roe brushes ina | debiiened 
Tin Box, with directions for mixing, so as to produce any 
color desired, cents. 





For beginners, Self-instructive Lessons in Drawing and 
Painting in Water-Colors, by Marion Kemble. Price, 50 
cents, Hither or both of the above sent by muil, on receipt 
of price—viz: 50 cents for one, or $1.00 for bo both. 

W. TILTUN & Co., B Boston, Mass. 


FOR ELEGANT 


Shape, Health, and Comfort, 


| Madame Foy’s Improved 
CORSET 


f And Skirt Supporter 


takes the lead. It is particularly 
adapted tu the present style of 
dress, and approved by physicians, 
For sale by all hacing dealers, 
Price by x~ Sibu. 


SIG roRRAgee | 
andsomest 











9 way Wai. 96 our “ia AN UAL 
OF NEEDLEWORK.” It plainly 
tqnemes them to do Kensingtun, Ar- 

asene, and other embroidery, and gives 


rams of the Various stitches. It also has chaptcis 
$¢ mtn ee ne, Tee Honiton, Point Mac- 


rame aking, Rug king, etc., with Instructions 

for sales many articles for houe adorn “wy 7 J 

pages Wanted, Patton Pab BSicis. Agents 
BE Pub. Co,. ith St., New York, 


BEAUTY! 


vine Pittings, Blackheads, Pimples, and Moles 
removed. Complexions bewnitified. The Hair : nd Brows 
colored and restored, Flesh increased or reduced. Super- 
fluous Hair removed. The development of the form a epe- 


cialty, Interesting circulars, t-stimonia's (<ea'ed) 4 cents 
MME. E. VELARO, 
2012 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 


ha a! ene l 5 





ante ea iy ae on 

ie, t ight ning. 

Bere pay Bt oe sean 
{better te wil 

- trial before 


Mile iets 


by addressing 
Inieago, ills. 





vi nb 
CoD: E, 1. PADDED eaoee 


~~ Best Offer Yet! By ties Conte, Bow lepers. 
ed designs for °85, name prinicd ia 
latest style script type 10¢., 11 packs 
and thiselegant rolled Gold Ring or 
a beautiful Silk Handkerchief for§1 
with Larre Samrie Albrm, 25 certs. 
FRANELIN PRINTING CO., New Haven, Conn. 





























ENNE 1D. TPETERSO INS } MAGAZINE 
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A BELEAGUERED GARRISON. 



































CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR MAROH. CHILDREN’S HATS. 
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WALKING-DRESSES, 






































WALKING-DRESS. HOUSE-DRESS. 























WALKING-DRESS, BODICE, BACK OF PELERINE, 
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ON THE ROCKS BY ABERDEEN. 


As published by SEP, WINNER & SON, 545 N. Bighth St, Philadelphia. 








Words by JEAN INGELOW. 
Andante e con moto. 




















1 of A-ber - deen, Where the whist -lin’ wave had 


. On the rocks 
2. Then I busk’d my-sel’ wi’ speed, And. the neighbors cried,‘*What 
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ie; There I sa&w the sail-ing west, 
nie!’ Yet, my heart, my heart is  sair, 





























THE ROCKS BY ABERDEEN. 
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